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Gaynor on Liberty 


R. GAYNOR’S popularity is based in no 
small degree on his literary and historical 
equipment. He keeps people from being bored 
by giving them racy anecdotes about John Calvin, 
and racy extracts from Epictetus, when they 
expect him, being a politician, to hand them 
nothing but rubber-stamp expressions and ideas. 
When we undertake, however, to elect a Mayor 
in one of our great cities we have to decide some- 


thing more than whether he is amusing. We | 


have to decide something more than whether | 


he has ability. It is important to know whether 
he is honest. Mr. Gaynor is characterized by 
intellectual tortuousness, he is very subtle, and 
the positions which he takes are dictated by 
what he wishes to accomplish, rather than by 
simple observation of the needs of the city. 

Last week we gave an important illustration 
of this in the evil charter that he endeavored to 
inflict upon New York. We shall now give a 
light illustration of the same characteristic, 
showing him posing as a defender of a free 
civilization when an attempt was first made to 
regulate traffic in the congested streets of New 
York. Justice Gaynor was on the bench at the 
time. In 1905, there was an application made 
to him to restrain Commissioner McAdoo from 
enforcing the same kind of traffic regulations 
that are now in force throughout the city. A 
certain real estate dealer thought his business 
was being interfered with, so he followed the 
usual and convenient method of getting a judge 
to interfere with the administrative authorities. 
Gaynor, in deciding in favor of the real estate 
man, made the following observations: 


Every approach to said square is guarded and picketed 
by mounted men like the approach to a military camp or 
headquarters. It is a most extraordinary sight. ... For 
the Legislature to place control of the local administration 
of highways in a constable or the head of the police would 
be a most extraordinary event. It would be so contrary 
to the whole course of English and American Law as to 
excite surprise. .. . Our government is one of laws and 
not of men. And it cannot possibly endure on any other 
basis. Those who advocate the changing of our police 
into a military instead of a civil ferce and turning the city 
over to its commander, either do not know what they are 
saying or else they want to destroy our system of free 
government. 


The law has been amended since then to over- 
come such objections, and it would be rather 
difficult, probably, for the most intense patriot 
to foresee the end of our civilization and freedom 
because vehicles are prevented by the police 
from tying themselves into knots at crowded 
corners. 





This is not one of the most important episodes 


| in the Gaynor career, but it is simple and it is 


clear and it will do as a basis for the con- 
clusion that not all of Mr. Gaynor’s high- 
sounding democracy is to be taken with too much 
seriousness. The most important question, how- 
ever, in the New York City election is not 
Gaynor. It is Tammany. To get a vivid im- 
pression of what that venerable institution 
stands for, refresh your memory with the Nast 
cartoons in this issue. 


A Game That Works 


HY is it that Tammany, after stealing 

profusely from the city for so many gener- 
ations, and wasting much more than it steals, 
and being the cause of burning hundreds of 
people in buildings, and killing thousands before 
their time from disease, and making it harder 
for everybody to keep his family alive, should 
still be a favorite with the masses? Mr. Amos 
Pinchot has, in a recent address, put the 
principle of Tammany success in a_ homely 
illustration: 


There is a game called “stuss”’ which, as you may or you 
may not know, is popular in many sections of New York. 
From the secret of the popularity of “‘stuss’’ may be de- 
duced the cause of an important element in Tammany’s 
power. 

The loser at “‘stuss”’ is never allowed to leave the temple 
of chance dead broke. At the door there is always returned 
to him a percentage of his losses, and the unfortunate one 
goes on his way with the feeling that he is being taken care 
of even in adversity. 

This bonus, given to the victims of the fickle goddess, 
acting through the agency of a carefully calculated system, 
is called “ viggrish.”” The Tammany- Wall Street combination, 
with its wholesale grafts and its retail charitable district 
organization work, is the counterpart of the “‘stuss”’ joint 
and “‘viggrish.”” Tammany robs the public on a magnificent 
scale in public contracts, and in enormous profits wrung 
from the people through Tammany owned and operated 
gas, electric lighting, and traction companies. Then the 
Tammany bank, having accumulated a large amount of 
loot, gives a little back, in chicken feed, as it were, so that 
the defrauded citizen recovers in the shape of charitable 
gifts, picnics, the payment of back rents, the opportunities 
of employment, or even in his funeral expenses, a slight per- 
centage of what has been stolen from him. And he, or his 
family, is duly grateful. 


The American people may not be the easiest 
people on the earth to bunco. Probably in 
different directions any of the great nations could 
put in a strong claim for that distinction. When 
the Americans put in their argument, however, 
for first place, probably the patient and innocent 
stupidity with which we allow our cities to be 
misgoverned, would be the strongest argument 
we could bring forward. 





_| 
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| lack of logic, or else of courage. 





A Difference 


N justice to Mayor Gaynor, it ought to be 
pointed out that his nomination by Tammany 
Hall four years ago was on a very different footing 
from the nomination by the same organization of 
Governor Sulzer. Tammany took Gaynor be- 
cause it more or less had to. It nominated Sul- 
zer because he was exactly the type of man it 
likes. All the practices that have been revealed 
recently against Sulzer are those which are char- 
acteristic of Tammany men and thoroughly ac- 
cepted by them. It is a rather sickening spec- 
tacle to see Tammany punishing Sulzer not for 
those faults of which it approves, but for the fact 
that after he became Governor, he made a showy 
effort at independence. 
What we think about Sulzer himself can be 
found in a special article in this issue. 


Brains 


HIS is 1913, and those bipeds who represent 

the American people at Washington think 
it is their duty to protect this country against 
foreign art. The only objection to them is their 
Here is Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, for instance, publishing an ar- 
ticle in this very issue by T. P. O’Connor, and 


| thereby helping American writers to starve, and 


making it harder for this country to raise a crop 
of writers of its own. Americans are allowed to 
disgrace themselves and their country by going 
to see new plays by Barrie, Pinero, Hauptmann 
and Brieux, and thus getting in the way of native 
playwriters and stopping the development of 
numberless American Shakespeares. We listen to 
Russian, German, Italian, and French compos- 
ers without a blush, with no young Lochinvar to 
lead a crusade for the protection of the American 
composer. Not only ought all of these nefarious 
practices to be prohibited, but there should be a 
law preventing Americans from going abroad to 
look at foreign pictures. What is the use of the 
American painter slaving along, if his country- 
men are going, in the summer time, across the 
Atlantic to fill themselves up with appreciation 
of foreigners? What is the matter with the sen- 
ators and representatives who are protecting 
American painters against themselves? The 
American painter does not wish to be protected. 
He wishes foreign art brought here, but, of course, 
he does not know anything about his own wel- 
fare. Representatives from Oleander and Pig 
Creek should teach him what is good for him. 
They should prohibit the American people from 
the enervating effects of luxury, and they ought 
not to stop in the middle of their task. Are 
they afraid to follow their thought to its logical 
conclusion? 


White Slaves? 


T has been held in the notorious San Fran- 
cisco case that a man is brought within the 
Mann Act, the so-called White Slave Act, if he 
merely pays the fare of a woman from one place 
to another, if they are making the trip for pur- 
poses deemed morally objectionable. It may or 
may not be wise for the government to undertake 
to regulate all the sex matters in the universe, 





but it is certainly idiotic to make no distinction 
between the real white slave traffic, which is the 
organized inter-state trade in vice, and those vol- 
untary arrangements between the two individ- 
uals concerned. The fight against organized 
vice as a business has begun in earnest, and has 
an increasing weight of public feeling behind it. 
The danger of a statute like the Mann Act is 
that, in mixing up a cruel business with the or- 
dinary concerns of private individuals, it may 
bring about a reaction. The Mann Act not only 
does not confine itself to organized traffic, it does 
not confine itself to prostitution organized or 
isolated. It undertakes to bring within the 
Federal statute, on a technicality, purely indi- 
vidual and non-mercenary matters and thus make 
the Federal government interfere with the most 
intimate private morals. Whatever your opin- 
ion about human rights may be, you will admit 
that the law in this instance is undertaking a 
considerable amount of regulation. 


A Question of History 


STUDENT of history not long ago said that 
Governor Blease of South Carolina was all 
right, except that he belonged in the sixth cen- 
tury, and that the gunmen of New York were also 
all right, except that they belonged in the fifth 
century. A friend of ours, who has traveled 
much, asked whether an educated Filipino would 
think that the record of the Illinois legislature 
at the last session indicated that the citizens of 
Illinois were fit for self-government. Civiliza- 
tion goes forward, but not all at once. Mean- 
time, it is amusing to watch our public characters, 
whether they seem to belong to the twentieth 
century or the third. 


What Men Must Do 


HE nature of women has been influenced a 
good deal in the past by what men have 


| wished. The nature of men is to be influenced a 





great deal in the future by what women wish. 
Women have a better ideal of the family than 
men, and therefore men will be compelled to 
raise themselves to higher standards of self-con- 
trol and social consideration in the future, and 
they will be compelled to educate themselves 
away from conventional ideas that have been 
standardized largely for the convenience of their 
own primitive natures. 


One Kind of Loneliness 


—, makes one of his persons say that the 
greatest man is most alone. Shelley said 
of Wordsworth: 


Thou wert as a lone star, 


and Wordsworth said of Milton: 
Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart. 


Perhaps, indeed, greatness has a loneliness 
which is harder to reach, but surely not more sor- 
rowful, than that of common man. The great 
man is able to explain his loneliness, especially 
if his is the greatness of art, and everybody can 
be made to see it; but what of the loneliness of 
the most obscure of human beings—some shop- 
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girl in a great town, some farmer’s son alone and 
dreaming, some child with unkind parents? 
That loneliness is not less which has not the halo 
of greatness to give it glory. 


Exclusiveness and Love 
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| their companion. 


ENIUS is frequently not the soundest ex- | 


ponent of morals. Schiller went to far as 


to say: 


In every epoch in history when the arts flourished and 
taste reigned supreme, mankind was sunk in depravity, and 
it is not possible to find a single example of esthetic culture, 
at once widespread and advanced, among a people possessed 


| fellows. 


of political freedom and civic virtue, of fine manners ac- | 


companied by genuine morality, or of behavior at once re- 
fined and sincere. 


Those are rather sweeping sentences to handle. 
The greatest period of Dutch painting came at a 
time when the Dutch character was wonderful for 
endurance, independence, and stability. Scholars 
dispute about the Athenian character at the great 
artistic period. It lacked some virtues, but it 
was probably notable for general elevation. The 
characters of Michelangelo and Dante hardly 
suggest that Italy at her height would support 
Schiller. The age of Shakespeare was an age 
that showed many of the healthiest traits the 
British have produced. The greatest artist of 
our own day, Tolstoy, was also the greatest mor- 
alist. 

Shelley has expressed one aspect of this question 
frequently: 

I never was attached to that great sect, 

Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion, though it is the code 

Of modern morals, and the beaten road 

Which those poor slaves with weary footsteps tread, 
Who travel to their home among the dead 

By the broad highway of the world, and so 
With one chained friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 
The dreariest and the longest journey go. 


True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. 
Love is like understanding, that grows bright 
Gazing on many truths... . 

Narrow 
The heart that loves, the brain that contemplates, 
The life that wears, the spirit that creates 
One object, and one form, and builds thereby 
A sepulcher for its eternity. 


With Our Own Eyes 


CCASIONALLY one has the fortune to see 

a bit of history in the making. Not many 
weeks ago we were standing of a sunny Sunday 
afternoon before a flag-draped platform in Hyde 
Park, listening to an address on Woman’s Suf- 
frage by a London school-teacher. She spoke 
with dignity, tolerance, and courtesy, and a crowd 
of several thousand dignified and courteous Brit- 
ons listened with respect. Directly in front of 
us stood a young ruffian of indeterminate age and 
unsavory odor. He made comments in disturb- 
ingly audible tones, to the great annoyance of 
a slightly deaf old gentleman who stood in front 
of him. The old gentleman remonstrated, the 
youth was impertinent, an altercation followed. 
Several men interfered, and peace was restored. 
But the noise had been heard. From various 








parts of the crowd, gently, unobtrusively, some 
eight or ten other young hoodlums converged on 
When there were enough of 
them to uphold one another’s flagging courage, 
they began to shout insults in unison. The by- 
standers were furious, the speech was being 
spoiled. A violent wrangle arose. More hood- 
lums heard the noise and joined the ranks of their 
The old gentleman shouted for order 
at the top of his voice and grabbed one of the 
hoodlums by the collar. A_ scuffle followed. 
The woman who was speaking, seeing the futility 
of continuing, announced: “‘It is about tea-time 
now. You may be getting hungry. The .meet- 
ing is adjourned till next Sunday.” She and her 
companions then dismounted, picked up their 
banners, and quietly withdrew. The dispute 
between the incensed bystanders, particularly 


| the old gentleman, and the hoodlums continued. 





| order. 
_ dispersed the crowd. The next morning the 








The youths began to howl in unison. Up rushed 
six or eight London bobbies bent on law and 
They arrested the old gentleman and 











yellow press had large headlines, “‘ More suffrage | 
riots in Hyde Park. Women teachers incite | 


crowds to riot. 
vents serious consequences.” 


The Mary Powell 


IFTY years ago a boat builder (this is imag- 

ined, for the facts are not known nor do they 
in the least matter, for they “have nothing at all 
to do with the case’’) was profoundly moved by 
a queenly, a soul-compelling, and a good-diffusing 
woman; but he was no poet and could not mani- 
fest his devotion in rhyme and rhythm. Yet his 
imperative ambition was to interpret his inspira- 
tion into something that might in turn benefit 
the world. So he built a poem: he designed a 
most beautiful white vessel with exquisitely 
graceful lines; and he named her the Mary 
Powell. And so transcendently delightful was 
that vessel, when outlined against the loveliest 
scenery in the world, so swift and sure her course 
along its noblest river, dashing the rainbowed 
spray from her bow, so benignant her existence, 
that these fifty years past people have never tired 
admiring her; “‘many an eye has danced to see”’ 
her flags in the breeze, many a heart has throbbed 
at her passing, and from first to last men have 
called her, perfectly comprehending her design- 
er’s inspiration, The Queen of the Hudson. So 
from the beginning of the race have superb 
women moved men to glorious works; and never 
has such admiration been more justified than 
when translated mto utilitarian achievements. 
The Mary Powell is going to the scrap heap! 
that is what it really amounts to, though her 
owners are trying to break it gently to the many 
thousands who love her and cherish memories 


Timely arrival of police pre- | 








of those with whom they spent hours on her | 


runs. ‘‘She will make occasional trips.” This, 
any discerning person can see, is but soften- 
ing the blow. Soon she will pass away along 
with such gray heads as began their wed- 
ding trips on her sympathetic decks. But that 
is the appointed course for beautiful women 
and devoted men, and wonderfully fashioned 
vessels, as well as for all and everything else 
in the cosmos. 





























“* He is actuated by two or three fundamental principles that he is endeavoring to make into national policies” 


Mr. Lane and the Public Domain 


The New Word In Washington 
By HONORE WILLSIE 


tain men as alien to the understanding of Wash- 
ington as if they had come from Mars. 

Not only the theories of these gentlemen are strange, 
but they have a vocabulary that is not easy for Washing- 
ton to translate into the old vernacular. 

Washington is full of talkative gentlemen with large 
Adam’s apples who will tell you what the President eats 
for breakfast and the age and weight of the White House 
cook. They call all the cabinet officers by their given 
names and speak of them patronizingly. But if you ask 
these same gentlemen to quote first hand the ideas of the 
men they speak of so fraternally and critically, they have 
immediate business in an opposite direction. 

However, the gentlemen with the Adam’s apples are 
not alone in their ignorance. Ask the average voter 
what is the work of the Department of the Interior. He 
can give you almost no information regarding it. Ask 
the man who is above the average in mental training and 
political experience. He can deride or praise the Presi- 
dent’s choice of Franklin K. Lane as Secretary of the 
Interior, but he can give you no clean-cut idea of the 
work of the department that Mr. Lane is to dominate 
for the next four years. And if you speak of the new 
vocabulary to him, he looks skeptical. 

You can find a number of Congressmen who know one 
aspect of the Department’s work. The Congressman 
who is a conservationist knows where the Department 
of the Interior touches his work. The member who is 
for or against Indian land-grabbing knows that sooner or 
later he must come in contact with Mr. Lane. They 
know little or nothing about the rest of Mr. Lane’s 
work. They have, however, heard of the new word. 

Mr. Lane must make some decisions in the next four 
years that will affect America’s future fundamentally. 
Two great wars must be fought out in America in the 
near future. One is the war of State vs. Federal Rights. 

6 


M« WILSON has gathered into his cabinet cer- 


One is the war of Monopoly vs. Competition. A favor- 
ite battle-ground for both wars will be the Department of 
the Interior. In deciding the merits of the combatants 
Mr. Lane is going to use his new vocabulary, and Wash- 
ington is not going to understand. 

The work of the Department of the Interior covers 
eight unrelated Bureaus; the General Land Office, the 
Indian office, Pensions, Patents, Education, Geological 
Survey, Mines, and the Reclamation Service. Each 
Bureau ought to have a highly trained specialist at its 
head. The man controlling such a group of unrelated 
businesses ought to have some remarkable qualities. 

He ought to have a thorough knowledge of America, 
her geography and geology, her Federal and State laws, 
her economic past and present. He ought to have the 
capacity for making quick, original, and sane decisions. 
He ought to have a keen understanding of men. In 
other words, the Secretary of the Interior ought to 
have a culture that is general as well as legal and 
scientific, a mind that is original and fearless as well 
as deeply human. 


HE offices of the Interior Department are in the Pat- 
ent Building. They are large and light and, in sum- 
mer, noisy with the roar of street traffic. Mr. Lane 
reaches his office at 9.15 in the morning. He leaves it 
at 7.00 in the evening. He takes twenty minutes to half 
an hour for lunch. He works these hours seven days 
out of the week. His evenings are filled by state func- 
tions or by folk of greater or less degree whose desires 
the office day was not long enough to cover. The days 
average something like this. 
9.15—Mr. Lane and Mr. Meyers, his secretary, attack 
an eighteen-inch pile of correspondence. 9.20—A tele- 
phone call from Mr. Tumulty, the President’s secretary. 
9.25—The Senator from Montana calls regarding his 
Reclamation Projects. 
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9.30—A tall gentleman with a patronizing manner. 
He is chairman of a state central committee. 
“Mr. Secretary,” he says, blandly, “I won’t take but 


a moment of your time. I wanted to get an appointment 
for BillSmith. Howabout theland office in our district?” 

The Secretary is gravely scrutinizing his visitor. “It’s 
very warm, isn’t it, Mr. Jones,” he says. “Is your friend 
Mr. Smith efficient?” 

Mr. Jones hitches his chair forward complacently. 
“He’s a Democrat,” he says, “and he deserves 
something good. He’s got a pile of recommendations a 
foot high.” 

“That’s good,” says Mr. Lane. “Is he efficient? 
If you were in my place and felt yourself responsible to 
the President and the public for his work, would you 
appoint him?” 

The visitor’s look of blandness changes to one of sus- 
picion. “Of course I understand!” he says, rising, red- 
faced. “You have your own favorites to play. Good 
day, sir!” 

The Secretary sighs, taps his desk, and stares at the 
electric fan for an instant, then returns to Mr. Meyers 
and the mail. 

9.40—Senator Gore wants to talk to the Secretary 
about appointments. 

9.50—An attack on the eighteen inch pile. 9.55— 
Gray-haired Senator calls to talk about a bill Mr. Lane 
wants introduced. 10.00—Man who says he was a 
childhood friend of the Secretary calls on secret and im- 
important business. , He has with him a woman dressed 
in black. Both greet the Secretary effusively. 

“This lady is an esteemed acquaintance of mine,” 
says Childhood Friend. “She has been on the temporary 
list in the Pension Office. Her term ends next week. I 
am very anxious that you re-appoint her.” 

Mr. Lane looks from the man to the woman. “You 
knew, madam, when you took that job that it was tem- 
porary?” 

“Yes,” says the woman, her thin face eager, “but I 
have three little children to support, Mr. Lane.” 

The Secretary winces and turns to the man. “There 
are over a hundred people on that temporary list. A 
great point was made of making each person who took 
a job on the list understand that it was temporary when 
he took it. Yet each one has come to me in dire distress, 
asking me to create a permanent job for his special case. 
Nearly every story is quite as painful as your friend’s. 
I have no work for these people.” 

“Can’t you get the President to give her a better 
job?” asks the man. 

“What are her qualifications?” asks Mr. Lane. “Isn’t 
it true that she has not passed the Civil Service exami- 
nations? Iam responsible to the President and the peo- 
ple. How can I override’ the rest of the hundred and 
make a special case here?” 

The man and woman rise. The woman, angry-eyed, 
makes for the door without a word. Childhood Friend 
pauses for a parting shot. “I’m sorry,”’ he says, “for 
her husband was a Democrat!” 

At 10.10, a man from Kansas calls to tell the Secre- 
tary what he thinks about conservation. 10.30—An- 
other woman from the temporary Pension list. 


HE door is closed to visitors at noon. At 2.00, a con- 
ference with Mr. Newell, head of the Reclamation 
Service, involving the expenditure of two million dollars. 
At 3.00, a conference with engineers and corporation heads 
to discuss Mr. Lane’s new policy regarding Water Power. 
At 4.00, a conference with the Attorney General. At 
5.00, an attack on a chaos of reports and briefs. At 
6.00, a last annihilating assault on the eighteen-inch pile 
that has now grown to a full two feet in height. 

The first day with Mr. Lane leaves one with a hopeless 
sense of confusion. He seems to live in a welter of 
questionings and importunings, to be all but submerged 
in a sea of red tape and technicalities. Yet after the sec- 
ond and third days spent with the Secretary, one slowly 
discovers that he is actuated by two or three fundamental 
principles that he is endeavoring to make into national 
policies. The principles are simple and Mr. Lane never 





deviates from them. It is only his vocabulary that is 
confusing to Washington. ¢ 

On a recent hot July morning, two men were talking in 
the New Willard Hotel at Washington while they ate 
their breakfast. 

“T’ve come to make one last kick on the tie-up of 
Alaska,” said the fat man. 

“Got anything there, yourself?” asked the thin man. 

“Coal mines. Represent some money that wants to 
build a railroad there. Government’s got to quit this 
dog-in-the-manger business and get out.” 

“Going to see Lane and put the screws on him, I sup- 
post,” suggested the thin man. 

“Screws, all right, but there is nothing coarse about 
my methods,” answered the fat man, glancing around 
the all but empty dining room. 

““What’s Lane’s avenue of approach?” asked the thin 
man. 

“*Same’s all the rest, I suppose,” replied his fat friend. 
“What does any one take a government job for? The 
most thankless job on earth, outwardly. But,” he 
brought his fist down on the table, “I’m in the right! 
What do the dopes down here know about us in Alaska? 
All the resources in Alaska belong to us that’s up there 
now. The government’s got no business in Alaska.” 


HAT same morning there appeared in Mr. Lane’s 

office a man with honest brown eyes and the languid 

manner that usually goes with a frock coat and high hat 
in July. 

“Mr. Secretary,” said Mr. Brown, “I just want to 
tell you my ideas on Conservation. I don’t want a job 
or a favor. I want to tell you where I disapprove of 
your ideas.” 

The Secretary eyed his visitor keenly from under his 
eyebrows, swung round in his chair, annexed his glasses 
firmly to his right thumb and smiled. 

“This is just the sort of help I want,” he said. “You 
are a Westerner and a State’s Rights man, I suppose.” 

Mr. Brown smiled a good, square-cut smile and nodded. 
The corners of the Secretary’s mouth deepened as if he 
liked the smile. 

“You are sure that you have my ideas on Water Power 
clearly in mind?” he asked. ‘‘ What I want to do is to 
develop all the available horse power in America. Con- 
gress and America must evolve a clear policy for this de- 
velopment. That policy must embody the idea that the 
developers of water power must not have too much other 
kind of power. I have had enough experience with regulat- 
ing monopolies to know how very difficult it is. You must 
make your conditions before, not after organization.” 

Mr. Brown’s eyes were eager. “I know,’’ he said, 
“I’m a lawyer. But let the States have control. The 
whole West is for State control. If it came to a scratch, 
we could say to you, ‘ You own the stream,’ but you shan’t 
use a street or a town facility in reaching that stream!” 

“You have the idea, with most of the public,” an- 
swered Mr. Lane, “that Uncle Sam wants to take more 
and more power. He doesn’t. But along certain lines 
it seems necessary. If the States had not been so neg- 
lectful and at times so corrupt there would be no need 
now for the government to step in regarding Water 
Power. If we could eliminate from this office, Mr. 
Brown, land and water matters there still would be more 
than we could do. The trouble with the people out 
West is that they think that we in Washington are en- 
croaching on their rights. Why, Mr. Brown, I’m not 
trying to centralize. I’m trying to de-centralize.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” asked the State’s 
Rights man. 

“Well, take the Alaska question,” said Mr. Lane. 
“That is the most vital question before the Department 
to-day. We have there virgin soil on which to try out 


the new ideals of democracy. Right there we must 
‘learn to de-centralize, to make the people of Alaska 
lean as much as possible on their local government. 

“The idea is strong in the West that the Federal gov- 
ernment is building up great bureaus that are making 
rigid rules for the preservation of government rights and 
property, and that as a result we have bureaucracy which 
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is distasteful to them because it is removed from them. 
Everythimg must be sent to Washington, and there is 
not enough authority in the local officials. 

“There is some truth in the criticism. There is a 
strong tendency to keep things always centering in Wash- 
ington. The difficulty is to devise machinery by which 
greater play can be given to the judgment of efficient 
local men. I shall try to do that in Alaska. I am try- 
ing to do that in the West. 

“For example, I have called upon the Salt River Val- 
ley Water Users’ Association to give me concrete sug- 
gestions as to how to operate their plant so that instead 
of controlling it by fixed rules from Washington, its con- 
trol can be left to the farmers on the project. 

“And I want Alaska for the individual and not for a 
great East India Company. For that reason, to save the 
individual from monopoly and from himself, some sort 
of Federal guardianship seems essential. What have the 
States done with their own public domain? Think of 
the wealth they might have saved for the future use of 
their citizens!” 

Mr. Brown did not take his eyes from the Secretary. 
It was evident that he was adding and subtracting, try- 
ing to catalogue Mr. Lane. It seemed a pity that the 
fat man from Alaska who said that he knew Mr. Lane’s 
avenue of approach could not have been there. 


MANY a solid Easterner will tell you that the battle of 

State’s Rights was settled when the slaves were freed. 
Yet in every Public Lands State in the West, and in the 
South where the government is seeking to control power 
made from navigable waters, there is growing an acute 
resentment against Federal control. Slowly but surely 
Congress is lining up under various names, Insurgents, 
Progressives, Old Liners, Stand Patters, Conservation- 
ists, for or against government control. Mr. Lane must 
stand the buffet of most of these attacks. 

Mr. Lane is an individualist up to the point where the 
individual fails to be square to the individual next door. 
Wherever it is possible for the State to control the greedy 
individual, wherever there is efficient local control, let it 
exist. But the States have made bad work of controlling 
their natural resources. State governments are easier to 
handle than National. Wherever the State fails to care 
for the individual, the Nation must. 

The Secretary is consistent in this theory in his views 
on Alaska. This is what he says about the bill now in 
Congress for the Federal building of an Alaskan railroad: 


“T BELIEVE that under this policy, Alaska will de- 

velop most safely and speedily, and the resources of 
the country become most speedily available to the whole 
people. 

“There is but one way to make any country a real 
part of the world. By the construction of railroads into 
it. This has been the heart of England’s policy in 
Africa, of Russia’s policy in western Asia, and is the 
prompting hope of the new movement in China. Who- 
ever owns the railroads of a country determines: very 
largely the future of that country, the character of its 
population, the kind of industries they will engage in 
and ultimately the nature of the civilization they will 
enjoy. The policy of governmental ownership of rail- 
roads in Alaska seems to me to be the one that will make 
most certainly for her lasting welfare. 

“To many of our people Alaska is little more than a 
land of natural wonders, here and there dotted with min- 
ing camps and fishing villages. If Alaska is to be noth- 
ing more it is almost a matter of indifference who builds 
her railroads. I have talked with many people who 
know that country well and I am convinced that we 
should think of Alaska not only as a country of mines 
and fisheries but of towns, farms, factories, and mills, 
supporting millions of people, the hardiest and most 
wholesome of the race. If this conception of a possible 
Alaska is true, then our legislation should be such as to 
most surely bring about this possibility. And it seems to 
me that there is less of hazard to Alaska’s future if the gov- 
ernment of the United States owns the railroads which will 
make its fertile interior valleys accessible from the coast. 


‘THIS is a new policy for the United States. Very 

true. This is anew part of the United States and pol- 
icies properly change with new conditions. The one 
determining question in all matters of government should 
be, Is it the wise thing to do? The ancient method of 
opening a country was to build wagon roads. The mod- 
ern method is to build railroads. To build these rail- 
roads ourselves and control them may be an experiment, 
but such an experiment does not suggest scandals more 
shameful, nor political conditions more unhealthful, than 
many we have known in new portions of our country 
under private ownership. 

“And in the end we shall be able to establish and main- 
tain our own chosen relationship between Alaska and the 
rest of the United States, unhampered by threats of con- 
fiscation or the restraining hand of any merely selfish 
influences. We can only procure the highest and fullest 
use of Alaska by making her railroads wholly subordi- 
nate to her industrial and social life and needs—true 
public utilities.” 

Many people ask why the government should own and 
run railroads in Alaska and not mines when mines 
are there the competitive units. To this Mr. Lane says: 

“It is not necessary, though it might be useful for in- 
struction like the Government’s model farms. There 
ought to be government mining regulations for the pro- 
tection of life and for the development of the mines that 
will tend to conserve the coal. The trouble with gov- 
ernment experimental farms has been that they have 
been run to get the highest results from a productive 
standpoint, and they have been expensive. It would 
be admirable for the government to show how a mine 
ought to be run and if this is necessary for educational 
purposes, all right. My idea is that things that are good 
can be ingrafted on to existing institutions without the 
government actually carrying on the work. 


. ‘[N this as in everything else, I am in favor of from day 

today doing that thing which seems best, judged by a 
hope and an ideal for the future. I am not a narrow op- 
portunist, believing in doing for to-day alone. That is 
the difference between a savage and a civilized man. 
The savage acts for to-day alone. A civilized man has 
enough imagination to see to-morrow in relation to the 
act of to-day. I don’t believe that any absolute 
philosophy of government can be made to apply to all 
conditions.” 

One morning a man called on the Secretary to ask for 
the job of Indian Commissioner for a friend. 

“Ts he efficient?” asked Mr. Lane. 

“Oh, he’s a Democrat, all right,” replied the man. 
“Don’t know anybody who has done more for the party 
in our district.” 

“Caring for the Indian Bureau is highly specialized 
work,” suggested the Secretary. “What I’m looking 
for is a ten thousand a year man who is willing to take 
the five thousand a year of the Commissionership.”’ 

“Shucks,” said the man, “I know fifty men at home 
who would take the job!” 

Mr. Lane shook his head and the man waxed indig- 
nant. “It’s easy to see,” he exclaimed, “that Demo- 
crats need expect no patronage from this adminis- 
tration.” 

For just a minute Mr. Lane and his visitor stared at each 
other. It was plain in the Secretary’s face that he felt the 
futility of making the man see that he had no price. That 
he sincerely wanted a man who understood Indians, and 
who was an honest and efficient executive for the Indian 
Commissionership. The visitor knew one phase of human 
nature; that one works always for a reward. But to the 
visitor, there was but one reward—money. He did not 
get the idea that the finest reward is “to do the thing 
as you see it, for the good of Things As They Are.” 

Efficiency is a difficult word for a politician to under- 
stand. It is difficult for any American to understand 
it as applied to politics. Yet Efficiency is one of the 


watch-words of the new administration and when it is 
used as the weapon of a great policy like that of Federal 
control of Public Utilities, it has a powerful effect on the 
mind of the average, hard-working citizen. 





THE DANCE 
IN THE MADHOUSE 
By GEORGE BELLOWS 


The Bellows Cartoon for next week will be 
A TINCAN BATTLE ON SAN JUAN HILL 





ARNAUD MASSY, 
OF FRANCE 





HAT a year for the golfing 

\ \ contingent! And the climax 

is not yet. When these lines 
appear several famous foreign profes- 
sionals already will have been seen in 
action by the great host of amateurs 
that, for one reason or another, is unable 
to make the pilgrimage to St Andrews, to 
Hoylake, to Troon, to La Boulie, and 
other famous foreign courses. The’ visit 
of Vardon, Ray, and Reid of England, 
and of Tellier and Massy of France can 
not but be fruitful. 

With Vardon’s play most of us are 
familiar, albeit it is an older and perhaps 
a trifle stouter Vardon we are seeing in 
action this time. The world of golf has 
progressed since the first visit of Harry 
Vardon years ago. It was the fashion 
then to seek to copy blindly the grip and 
stance of the visitor, especially the grip. 
The amateur observer neglected too often 
to observe that Vardon had unusual 
hands, and that his grip was hopelessly 
ill adapted to the average player. There 
were other features of his play that 
might better have been imitated. But 
the “Vardon grip” was the craze. Imi- 
tation in golf—imitation without adapta- 
tion—is too often the quickest way to 
pile up one’s bills for lost balls. 

But the great body of American ama- 
teurs has progressed markedly. Even 
the average player is to-day the thinker 
that he was not, say, ten years ago. 
There has been so much clever analysis, 
so much capable instruction, that there 
will be no more blind following of an idol, 
I think. Thus the foreigners (is there 
such a thing as a foreigner when it comes 
to the great brotherhood of golf?) will 
be more keenly and more intelligently 
watched and studied than ever before, 
and the amateur should benefit by that 
study. 

I do not mean that anything these 
experts do should be copied outright, 
but I do mean that when an intelligent 
player increases the sum of his knowledge 
of the methods used successfully in any 
game, he can not well avoid becoming 
a better player. 

There is a chance that under different 
conditions the American “pros” will do 
better in the long run than they did in 
England and France last spring, when 
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Athletics 


By HERBERT REED 
(“Right Wing”) 


five of our best were thoroughly taken 
care of. There are marked differences 
in the courses over which these matches 
are played, and these differences, rather 
than change in form, often mean the 
difference between victory and defeat. 
After the defeats at the hands of the 
Frenchmen the Americans complained 
(not, however, in any spirit of poor sports- 
manship) that the Frenchmen pulled 
and sliced unmercifully, and were not 
properly punished for it, while their 
putting was of the deadly order. 

While in this country Massy and 
Tellier will have to learn to keep on the 
flag,—the Englishmen may be relied upon 
to do that—but if their putting continues 
to be as deadly as it was on their home 
links, the American “pros”’ will have to 
extend themselves from start to finish 
of the golfing invasion. 

This matter of putting brings up the 
old theory of national temperament—too 
often confused with individual tempera- 
ment—in sport. Is there any situation 
in golf that would seem to put a greater 
premium on the phlegmatic temperament 
than playing the odd for a half or better 
on the putting green from a distance of, 
say, twenty feet? And yet, here are 
these supposedly volatile Frenchmen— 
volatile, if we are to accept the old- 
fashioned idea—beating the Anglo-Saxon 
in sheer sang-froid. I wonder if some of 
those who assume a superior knowledge 
of national characteristics as applied to 
sport are not thinking of the attitude 
off the field rather than on. 

It was customary, some years ago, 
to call this country a “‘nation of sprint- 
ers” —this in the face of the wonderful 
performances at long distances of the late 
Willie Day; and one still finds learned 
editorial writers pointing out that we 
excel in all sports requiring the sudden 
expenditure of great nervous energy 
extending over a brief period. Yet, 
after we learned how to run the distances, 
we turned out some great distance men. 
It is a difficult matter to put the label on 
a nationality in sport. 

Many a critic has stoutly asserted, 
time out of mind, that the Englishman 
excelled in all games calling for patience 
and endurance. Yet we find that in 
English rowing, in all two-crew races, 
the theory and practice to-day is to “put 
the burden of proof on the other fellow.” 
to “kill him off” at once, and then finish 
as well as possible. In the case of na- 
tional characteristics in sport, there are 
so many exceptions that they do not 
prove, but absolutely destroy, the rule. 


But to our golf again. The visitors 
will have their hands full with golfing 
engagements. At the close of the Shaw- 
nee matches Vardon and Ray will appear 
in matches against the leading American 
professionals, not forgetting the “home- 
breds” at Atlantic City, Wilmington, 
Deal, Wykagyl, and other leading courses. 

With the notable exceptions of An- 
thony F. Wilding and J. C. Parke in 
England, and Larned and Wright for 
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a time in the Longwood doubles, youth 
seems to have had its will of the tennis 
world this year, and even the severest 
critics of the play of the new California 
star, William M. Johnston, see in this 
eighteen-year-old a coming champion. 
The new-comer from the Pacific coast 
has not made as strong an impression on 
the New York critics as upon those at 
Longwood, due largely to weak ground 
strokes and unsteady back hand; but 
there is no gainsaying the fact that he is 
headed in the right direction, and will 
improve as he grows older, just as did 
Maurice E. McLoughlin. As it is, three 
of the big early tournaments have been 
won by the youngsters, and it must be 
remembered that the brilliant and wily 
Touchard, despite his many public ap- 
pearances, is still young. Washburn, 
his doubles partner, is only a junior at 
Harvard, while, as every one knows, 
R. Norris Williams, the internationalist, 
is entering his junior year at the same 
university. Still another Harvard junior, 
F. H. Whitney, won the Narragansett 
Pier event, while Clarence Griffin, an- 
other one of those persistent Californians 
who keep everlastingly coming, accounted 
for the Western title. 

Now, in all of these victories by the 
younger element there has been nothing 
in the nature of luck. It was sheer good 
tennis that carried them to the front, 
for they disposed of veterans who were 
by no means off their game. Touchard, 
Gardner, and Clothier, the last named one 
of the steadiest tournament players in 
the game, fell at Longwood, while Griffin 
disposed of men like Shelton, Byford, 
Blair, and Armstrong. These latter are 
not so well known in the East, but their 
ranking is on record to prove their class. 
Truly a youngsters’ year, even without 
the national championships. 


By the time these lines appear, the 
call for football candidates will have gone 
out all the way from Maine to Oregon. 
There is promise of a more interesting 
season even than last year, for the coaches 
and players have had a full year’s work 
under the latest version of the rules, have 
steadied down to their game, and are 
prepared to advance along original lines, 
being sure of their foundation. 












Pitchers Who Bat 


By ERIC HAROLD PALMER 


Big league pinch hitters of 1913 include Crandall, Caldwell, Hendrix, Yingling, Dubuc, Johnson, 
rivals of Harry McCormick as emergency batsmen—Tradition upset by this development 


HEN Gaby Deslys, the French 

\) \ music-hall artiste whom a press 

agent and ex-King Manuel made 
famous, first came to America, the critics 
were of one mind. 

“She can’t sing, she can’t dance, and 
she isn’t such a beauty,” was the unani- 
mous verdict. ° 

Gaby drew $4,000 a week as salary, 
however, and therefore reviewers had 
to agree that from the financial stand- 
point she was a “riot.” 

Similarly, there is a player in the Na- 
tional League whom the experts maintain 
is a slow fielder, a slower thinker, and a 
still slower base runner. The indictment 
has never been denied by the man who 
gives this player a berth with the classiest 
team of the circuit, no less a judge of 
ability than John J. McGraw. Harry 
McCormick (nicknamed, for some inex- 
plicable reason, “Moose’’) was able to 
join the ranks of the “hold-outs” last 
spring, and sign eventually for a much 
larger salary than he was offered by the 
New York Club in its original contract. 
McCormick draws nearly $3,000 a season, 
and will get a full share in the world’s series 
spoils. Hehas the reputation of being the 
greatest pinch hitter in the game. 

When the Giants started their great 
July winning streak, McCormick did not 
have much chance to show his wares. 
He finally tired of sitting on the bench, 
and several times asked McGraw to allow 
him to get into action. Thus, in a contest 
where the Giants were five runs to the 
good, the “‘fans” were surprised to see 
*“Moose”’ stroll to the plate. 

“What’s he hitting for?” they mur- 
mured, not “‘Who’s he hitting for?” 

It was the right way to put it, for the 
answer was plain. Larry Doyle put it 
as follows: 

“McCormick is batting for exercise.” 

The peculiar case of this good-natured 
fellow, who makes an excellent living by 
keeping cool under fire, brings up an 
interesting analysis of the 1913 season, 
relative to the fine art of sending up the 
right batter when the issue depended on 
a ball which the fielders could not handle. 

Tradition has certainly been getting 
bumps this year in the big leagues as well 
as in the wider fields of social, business, 
and political activity, and this is particu- 
larly true of the pitchers. 

The greatest surprise is that the 
pitchers are blossoming out as Wag- 
ners with the stick,—something unheard 
of,—and the “dopesters” sit silent in 
wonder. 

About three years ago the spectators 
became so disgusted with the qualities 
of the average twirler as a batsman that 
a change in the rules of the game was 
suggested, to add to the interest. This 
idea was that another player should be 
permitted to hit for the pitcher and run 
bases. By this means, it was hoped, the 
attractiveness of play from the grand- 
stand standpoint would be increased and 
the hurlers would welcome the opportuni- 
ity to rest between innings. 

The proposition for a tenth man on 
each side met with considerable favor for 
a period, but was finally frowned down as 
too much of an alteration. “Leave well 
enough alone,” was the decision. 


In one of the early games this season, 
Ames (now of Cincinnati) was pitching 
for the Giants. When you speak of 
Ames’ batting average, it is in whispers. 

The Giants were two or three runs 
behind when there was a rally. One run 
had tallied, and anxious runners were on 
second and third bases, with only one 
cut. ; 

““Who’s the batter?”” was the exclama- 
tion from the grandstand to Coogan’s 
Bluff. 

“Good night!” 

“Two out!” 

“Ames up! O-o-oh!” 

These were the yells. How many mil- 
lions of times has that same wail gone up 
throughout the various circuits! Who 
could trust a pitcher to deliver the needed 
hit? 

For some reason that McGraw never 
took the trouble to explain, Ames strolled 
to the plate on that dreary afternoon 
instead of a more certain batter. After 
two futile swings, “Red” rapped a 
measly roller to the box, and a double 
play resulted. 

From the bottom up, these were the 
last thirty names in the standing when 
the talk of eliminating the pitchers as 
batters was started: Keefe, Druckie, 
Ruelbach, McQuillan, Ames, Knetzer, 
Hendrix, Richter, Weaver, Moore, Lou- 
dermilk, Toney, Golden, Bell, Scanlan, 
Bergen, Ragon, Camnitz, Collins, Cole, 
Gaspar, Harmon, Richie, Steele, Tyler, 
Marquard, Sallee, Schardt, Alexander, 
Mattern, and Butler. Every one is a 
pitcher. Butler played the infield part of 
the time. Butler hit for .178, while 
Keefe had .086—and Keefe took part in 
no fewer than thirty-nine games! 

But there has been a different story to 
tell within the past few months. 

Who are the great pinch hitters of 1913, 
forgetting the only McCormick? 

Otis Crandall is one of the greatest 
emergency batters in the game. “Doc,” 





WALTER JOHNSON 


“The star of the Washington team slaps the 
ball on the nose two times out of three” 





as he is best known, is called into the 
breach frequently. Crandall, a pitcher, 
is especially noted for his ability to save the 
game when the other fellow “cracks.” He 
has always batted well. When the Giants 
came back from the spring training trip 
this year, the sensation was Crandall’s 
great batting in the exhibition games. 
He made thirteen clean hits in a row. 

In Pirateville Claude Hendrix is demon 
or hero, according to where you come 
from. In abusing the sphere, few have 
it on Hendrix this year. He is wiping out 
memories of that .098 in 1911. He 
started to undo the wrong in 1912, when 
his batting first began to arouse talk. 

Who is sent in when the Yankees are 
trying to get on the winning end? Cald- 
well, a second-rate pitcher but a ferocious 
wielder of the stick, as you can see by look- 
ing at his record this season. 

Caldwell is such a whirlwind on the 
bags that Manager Frank Chance is try- 
ing to convert him into an outfielder. 
The pitcher once won a game for his de- 
jected comrades by stealing home. 

Every once in a while, perusing the 
Washington box scores, the faithful fol- 
lower of the sport finds an asterisk before 
the name of Johnson, and down below 
are the words: 

“Johnson batted for Ainsmith in the 
sixth.” 

The star of the Senators slaps the ball 
on the nose two times out of three. 

When the Superbas are in need of a 
safety, who is called upon? Thebleach- 
erites shout for Yingling. Out comes a 
lithe young fellow who hits from the left- 
hand side of the plate. The man with 
the Chinese twist to his name is one of 
the rising southpaws, but he is hitting 
nearly .400 at present, and showing daring 
on the bases. 

Other strong hitting pitchers in the big 
leagues to-day are Hess of the Braves; 
Rixey of the Phillies; Griner of the Car- 
dinals; Harmon of the same team—weak 
in past seasons; Rucker of the Superbas; 
Benton of the Reds; Wood of the Red 
Sox, often used in a pinch; Dubuc of the 
Tigers, who is the star extra sticker of the 
Detroit team; Tesreau of the Giants; 
Boehling of the Senators; Sallee of the 
Cardinals; Hall of the Red Sox; Wagner 
of the Superbas; Robinson of the Pirates; 
Adams of the same nine, and Blanding 
of Cleveland. 

The most amazing reformation in the 
big leagues is found in the case of Ragon, 
the big Brooklyn right-hander. Last 
year Ragon was a really pitiful figure as 
he swung aimlessly at bat. The “fans” 
laughed every time he came up. For 
that matter, so did Ragon. Early this 
season, when Ragon was winning one 
game after another, he began meeting 
the ball hard, and sometimes got two hits 
a game. So surprised was he, after 
knocking the ball into safe territory, that 
he turned handsprings, The “rooters” 
forgot to grin when his turn came and the 
cries nowadays are: 

“Get a hit, Pat! Look at that hole in 
right!” 

Ragon now has all the confidence he 
needs. 

Perhaps, in 1914, he will join the ranks 
of pinch-hitting pitchers. 
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Plays of Stage Lite 


By MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 





MRS. F 
(From the Portrait by 
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Sergius Ivanowski) 








T is singular that when a dramatist 
I selects for his theme the theater and 
the people of the theater, almost 
invariably he misrepresents both. The 
dramatic author, from the nature of 
things, ought to know as much, or more, 
of this subject than he knows of any other. 
As it is not possible to suppose that his 
distortions are due either to unfamiliarity 
or to ignorance, the natural conclusion 
is that they are deliberate. 

Judging from the several plays I have 
seen that purport to represent the life 
of the stage and the characteristics of its 
followers, it is evident that the authors 
cherish the naive idea that the public 
always expects to see one particular 
phase of them—and that a phase which 
is neither typical nor veracious, and 
which degrades both the institution and 
its calling in the eyes of play-goers. 


Since the age of three I have been en- 
gaged actively in theater work, and I 
have yet to see the life of the theater 
presented truthfully in a play; at least, 
its life as I have known it. The actors 
and actresses in plays are, for the most 
part, strange, unrecognizable creatures— 
conventional puppets of a disingenuous 
intention. The dramatists who whittle 
them out know that there is nothing 
representative in them. So do the pro- 
ducers who place them on view. They 
must laugh in their sleeves at the ease 
with which these threadbare specimens 
from the old bag of tricks deceive a pub- 
lic that ought by now to be sophisticated 
sufficiently to recognize their real char- 
acter. 

But it is not this aspect of the matter 
that is its worst. Usually dramatic 
authors in plays of this description befoul 


their own nests. They do not hesitate 
to draw large revenues from works that 
traduce and disgrace the allied actor’s 
calling upon whose service they must 
depend. Dramatic authors and theat- 
rical producers have been willing to reap 
pecuniary harvests from plays that vilify 
the stage, projecting its people as wantons 
or worse, and giving it a fictitious atmos- 
phere of vulgar immorality. This has 
always seemed to me a low and dastardly 
thing to do. There can be little question 
that it is base for authors and producers 
to seize upon and exploit for money the 
occasional unsavory features of certain 
spots in the theater and place them before 
the public as representative of theater 
life in general! 

Doubtless there are unsavory things 
connected with the stage in a sporadic 
way, but many of us who have passed 
our lives in the theater have never come 
in contact with them. In “What the 
People Want” Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
approached more nearly a picture of 
theater life as we know it than any other 
play-writer; but the real play of the 
theater and of its actual people is yet to 
be written. 

On the other hand, the most distin- 
guished of English dramatists has re- 
cently given us a play that depicts the 
vulgarest attributes of a certain de- 
partment of theatrical entertainment. 
It is'regrettable that this writer did 
not employ the better material at 
hand of which he had ample knowl- 
edge. He has had a long experience 
of the theater, both as actor and 
writer; he has won a high place in 
the estimation both of the public and 
of his own profession; and he has made 
a fortune through the medium of the 
stage. A play from his pen dealing with 
the real life of its followers would have 
come as from one having authority. 
Instead, he chose to compose a play that 
reveals an alleged phase of life with which 
we actors are utterly unfamiliar. He 
shows us only a group of hopelessly 
vulgar, stupid, silly, impossible persons 
living a ridiculous existence. It is all 
quite strange to us of the real theater. 
And one has a strong feeling, in witness- 
ing this play, that, strange as it is, the 
author has striven successfully to make 
it even more repulsive and obnoxious 
than even the slightest excuse of basic 
fact would warrant. 

The theater is not sustained by its 
weak elements. In all times it has been 
pillared by solid men and women. 


Love in the Dawn 


D4 WN, with hallowed flame, seemed to sing your name 
Through our open window as the golden glory came. 
Ardor thrilled me through; Dawn again—with youl 


“Up and at the world again! The world 


Newly on my sight flashed the lovely light, 


All the ringing roads of fame glittered broad and bright. 


On again! with new visions to pursue; 


And dawn again, dawn again, dawn again—with youl 
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By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


Nay! 
is made anew!”’ 


Other dawns may keep joy as pure and deep? 

Dawns of greater splendor may awaken me from sleep? 

They never can bless a stubborn man 

Like the dawn, the wonder-dawn, with which this day began! 


Oh, my deeds must take triumph for its sake! 


Loud my heart shall sing it while the mind remains awake: 


Words I never knew could so thrill me through— 


Dawn again, dawn again, dawn again—with you! 





performance the actors have a right 

to feel that their interpretation is 
adequate. At the Comédie Frangaise I 
was for the time a deaf man, since I 
understood no French. Perhaps I was 
something more than a deaf man, as 
my enjoyment of the acted performance 
was somewhat disturbed by the clatter 
of the dialogue, which at times seemed 
endless. And yet, I shall always treasure 
this performance of Kistamaecker’s L’Em- 
buscade as one of the rare treats of years 
in the theater. 

Here were actors who ceased to be 
actors. They became the persons of 
the play, each character as clearly marked 
as a coin fresh from the mint. Where 
were the actor’s tricks, the petty pilfer- 
ings and smotherings that are valued as 
a means of personal advancement by our 
Broadway tricksters? 

They have no place at the Comédie 
Francaise. Here the performance is an 
integral. 


L a deaf man understands a dramatic 


I HAVE no idea who is the leading man 

at the Comédie Francaise, or the leading 
woman. If there is a second man in the 
company, he did nothing to show it. 
They were all leads, down to a frowsy 
workman who played a three-minute bit 
in the second act with such distinction 
that he accompanied me home side by 
side with the three members who were 
assigned the big scene of the play at the 
end of the third act. 

And how independent were these three 
of the big scene! They had been scoring 
steadily all through the play. Every 
task assigned them up to that point 
had been handled with a cleanness and 
precision that marked them as masters. 


(THE big scene may have been necessary 

for the author: for the actors it was 
superfluous. But how they handled it 
when it came! No holding back—no 
jockeying for place—no backing up stage 
for an advantageous position—no pre- 
liminary distortion of face or body to 
signal the audience that the big moment 
was approaching; just a rational, easy 
playing until like a shot the big moment 
was upon them, striking them as fully 
unawares as it did the audience. Like 
an echoing shot the big moment was 
passed; the curtain was down; and an 
electrified audience found personal relief 
in storms of applause hurled at three 
artists who almost effaced themselves 
against the back walls of the scene. 
Even in the acknowledgment of applause 
the individual did not step on the neck 
of the character. 


QE is ever fascinated by the accom- 
plishments of an honest student. 
The members of the Comédie Francaise 
are honest students. Their work is ener- 
gized by thought—thought—thought. 
And what superb direction! As the 
players were submerged, so was the 
stage business. It came so naturally, so 
incidentally, that it never seemed to be 
at all. The entire machinery of the 
performance was so concealed, so muffled, 
that one never knew machinery was 
necessary to it. And, after all, if there 
is any art in the theater, it is the art 
of legerdemain. The audience must 


Hearing a Play with My kyes 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 


never catch any one acting, must never 
see the hand of the director, and must 
never know there was a scene-painter. 


T follows that this result can only be 

accomplished by the very finest acting, 
the most sympathetic and far-seeing 
direction, and the most imaginative 
scene-painting. 

The acting and general performance 
have answered for the cast and the direc- 
tion, and now we come to the produc- 
tion, as we term the scenic, property, 
and light equipment. 


HE first scene showed a view of the 
Mediterranean at Nice. In the fore- 
ground was a chateau and small private 
park. There were trees painted on cut 
drops, a form of stage equipment not at 
all approved by American artists and 
producers, who believe that good trees 
must be real trees. But the real trees 
have not arrived at the Comédie, and I 
pray that they never may, because real 
trees never do look like real trees, since 
their roots run into a ground cloth and 
their branches into border lights, while 
the cut drop trees at the Comédie looked 
like a Corot. So well were they painted 
that they did not look like scenery. How 
can the real tree on the stage ever look 
anything else but a prop? Once you 
strike detached realism, you stifle imagi- 
nation; and there never was an artist 
or a property maker who could make a 
tree to compare with the glory of a 
forest that any child can imagine. 

The cut drop trees were merely a sug- 
gestion, but a suggestion so well directed 
that the audience supplied a park that 
could not be surpassed in nature. 

The second scene was the office of an 
automobile factory—with large windows 
looking out on to the grounds, one factory 
building showing across the way. Here, 
again, the artist surpassed himself. The 
only concrete suggestion of a factory was a 
mammoth steel crane, standing erect 
at one side just outside the windows. 
That crane told the whole story of the 
size and importance of this factory. It 
was a stronger suggestion than thou- 
sands of whirring wheels. And yet, the 
whole set seemed very simple—in fact, 
would have been nothing at all without 
the crane. 


THE third act was the library of the 

automobile manufacturer. Here, 
again, was the suggestion of refined living. 
A few pictures, two tapestries, a frieze, 
several sets of books, each different from 
the rest—no long rows of ponderous 
volumes—just as much furniture as 
space and good taste would permit— 
no cluttering and choking of the scene 
with objects that conveyed nothing 
to the play. Again suggestion was 
applied, and in that library the audi- 
tor felt the entire life and tastes of the 
occupant. 

The last act, showing the factory after 
it had been wrecked by a bomb, was 
again a masterpiece of cut drops—a few 
twisted pulleys and shafts hung in the 
air. The shafts were broken. One pul- 


ley sagged down below the rest, seeming 
ready to drop on the people below. A 
battered lathe was the only set piece, 
and this was profile scenery. The sag- 









ging scenery, with holes torn through, 
was shown by borders. It was as com- 
plete a wreck as one might ever witness, 
yet it consisted of fewer than seven 
hanging pieces of scenery, and was doubt- 
less built and painted at a cost that would 
seem trifling to those producers who 
gravely include in their announcements 
the amount of money spent on a produc- 
tion—as if money spent were ever a 
recommendation for anything. 


O the scene-painters at the Comédie 
were fully in the spirit of the institu- 
tion when they suggested the settings of 
“L’Embuscade.” But scene-painters must 
have help, and most of all from the elec- 
trician. For lighting can make or kill 
the best scene ever painted. 

The conspicuous feature of the light- 
ing at the Comédie is again simplicity 
and suggestion. Here there are no 
batteries of arcs and floods and spots, 
no baby spots lighting up faces in dark 
places. If the scene be dark, the faces 
remain in darkness—which is exactly 
as any sane audience would have it, 
since here again we come upon suggestion. 
The audience, already familiar with 
the faces and with the situations of the 
play, needs no guide to the expression 
of the face. If the characters be groping 
about in the ruins of his factory, they 
are reasonably sure that he is neither 
yawning nor grinning. They see an 
expression on his face which he himself 
could not possibly improve. 


D4Y is breaking on the factory ruins. 

In the background is an opaque moun- 
tain. A slight streak of pink rises above 
the mountain. It grows almost imper- 
ceptibly, never with a single jump. As 
it grows, objects in the factory begin to 
take on form. Finally the lathe is 
bathed in a faint light. Now objects on 
the mountain itself begin to take form, 
and finally we discover a second and lower 
range of mountains. On this range the 
vegetation begins to appear; but never 
once is there a shaft of light from any 
place. The entire lighting is done by 
borders and strips on dimmers, and the 
effect is complete. 


OW the greatest part of all. The 

last act is short. It begins with day- 
break. The theatrical producer’s temp- 
tation would be to have lights full up by 
the end of the act, in order to give the 
audience the full force of the wreck. 
But again at the Comédie they credit 
the audience with some imagination, and 
also a little brain. They don’t attempt 
to give full daylight in twelve minutes. 
At the end of the act only a natural 
amount of light has appeared, yet it is 
enough to outline the scene; and so 
convincingly is it done that, when the 
curtain has descended on that last act, 
you feel that the light is still growing on 
the mountain. It does not seem pos- 
sible that a dawn so legitimate could 
be snuffed out by the mere ending of 
a play. 

So it is at the Comédie Frangaise. 
They have brains and imagination, and 
they credit the audience with as much. 
I didn’t understand a word they said, 
but never before was I told so much in 
three hours. 
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Miss Hallroom probably feels that she makes a pretty picture seated at her window, 
but over the way they think the two flat-irons she has left on the 
window-sill spoil the effect 


The Sloan cartoon for next week will be 
“ His Day’s Work OVER” 
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Taxing the Cost of Living 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President of Leland Stanford University 


HE rise in the cost of articles of 
necessity began about 1897. It 
is world-wide, rather greater in 

high-tariff countries, because of the shel- 
ter and leverage offered by protection. 
In general, this rise is about fifty per 
cent; the fall in the purchasing power of 
gold about the same. It is enhanced and 
aggravated in different countries by spe- 
cial conditions. These elements are not 
causes of the rising cost of living, 
but modifying circumstances. According 
to Sauerbeck, the “‘Englishman’s dollar” 
of 1897 is now worth seventy-eight cents, 
the “American dollar” but seventy. In- 
dex tables of wholesale prices of many 
articles leave the American dollar at 1913 
as worth sixty-one cents in the values 
of 1897. Of actual causes leading toward 
this change, three may be recognized: 

1. The great increase in the world’s 
stock of gold (from about $7,500,000,000 
to about $11,000,000,000). This in- 
crease has now passed its climax. As 
the amount of gold at the best is very 
small for the credit resting on it, the 
bonded war debt and municipal debt of 
civilized countries exceeding $60,000,000,- 
000, it is believed that the importance of 
this factor is greatly exaggerated. In- 
cluding bonds of private corporations, 
there are upwards of $150,000,000,000 
in evidences of debt in circulation in 
Europe. It is, however, an element of 
unknown importance in determining the 
value of gold as stated in terms of other 
products of labor and capital. In so far 
as this goes, it is a cheapening of the 
actual value of gold. 

2. The improvement of the processes 
by which gold is extracted, and the con- 
sequent cheapening of gold as measured 
in terms of labor. The cyanide process 
has made it profitable to work low-grade 
ores and old dumps, and a new dollar ob- 
tained from a gold mine costs, in labor 
and capital, much less than the old dol- 
lars cost. Whatever value may be as- 
signed to this factor, its influence is long 
since spent. It is not likely that the gold 
market will soon be disturbed again by 
new discoveries of mines or by new pro- 
cesses. So far as it goes, it means an 
actual cheapening of the value of gold. 

3. The increase of taxation the world 
over, due to (1) the waste of actual war, 
(2) the extension of armies and navies, 
and (8) the increase by one hundred to 
two hundred per cent of municipal and 
other local indebtedness of the world. 
“Instead of living beyond our means, we 
are living beyond the means of the fourth 
generation.” These extra taxes correspond 
to excise duties. They are laid more or 
less directly on the industries of the na- 
tions, and their effect is to increase the 
selling price of products. In so far as 
this influence goes, it is not a cheapening 
of gold, but the pushing up, through taxa- 
tion, of other values. 


ROUGHLY speaking, the taxes of the 

world have been doubled since 1897. 
Supported by these additional taxes, mil- 
lions of men have been drawn from pro- 
ductive labor. In 1911 the bonded debt 
of the world for past expenditures (pawn 
checks for wars already fought) amounted 
to $37,000,000,000. The annual inter- 
est charge on this was over $1,400,000,- 
000. The annual naval expense of the 
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seven most “progressive’””—that is, most 
wasteful nations rose from about $250,- 
000,000 in 1897 to $629,000,000 in 1911. 
The total military expenses of these same 
nations doubled in this time, with a cor- 
responding withdrawal of men from in- 
dustry to militarism. Meanwhile, mu- 
nicipal and other local debts everywhere 
are two or three times as great as in 1897. 
For example, San Francisco had in 1902 a 
budget of $6,500,000 annually. For 1913 
this budget is $15,000,000. The valuation 
of city property was, in 1902, $413,000,000. 
It is now $510,000,000. It is estimated 
that in 1921 the valuation will be $753,- 
000,000, the tax $27,000,000. 


HE bonded debt of British cities rose 

from $1,500,000,000 in 1897 to $3,800,- 
000,000 in 1912. A similar increase is 
seen in Germany and France. In the 
United States the total of State and local 
taxes has risen from $1,090,000,000 in 
1901 to $2,505,000,000 in 1911. The 
fact that these sums are raised by indi- 
rect taxation makes the burden the great- 
er. They must be paid in the increased 
price of commodities—in other words, 
by arising cost of living. All taxes, how- 
ever levied, constitute a confiscation of 
private property for public purposes. 
A nation is a huge corporation, which dif- 
fers from other corporations in its power 
to levy assessments without limit on its 
bondholders. The dealer accustomed to 
a certain percentage of profit adds his 
tax burden to this percentage. In doing 
so he must lower his purchase price or 
raise his selling price. What he does or 
can do depends on the relative power of 
resistance of producer, dealer, and con- 
sumer. The stress and incidence of tax- 
ation fall on the less resistant elements. 
Any one of the three groups may combine 
to throw off this stress. The dealers are 
more often successful in this. As produc- 
tion ismoreor less limited, the consumer is 
the weakest of the three groups, and finally 
bears most of the burden. Some part of 
the consuming group being also producers 
may roll the burden back, but in any case 
an increase of taxation is a burden on the 
people, and they can only shift it among 
themselves. There is no foreigner they 
can plunder to make their losses good. 


S each dollar must bear the tax bur- 
den, its value is diminished. Taxation 
lowers the purchasing power of money. 
As the purchasing power is likely to fall 
farther in the future, the rate of interest 
rises. Bonds will be paid at their ma- 
turity in still cheaper dollars. Hence 
the fall in value, the world over, of “gilt- 
edged bonds.” 

In this connection it may be noted that 
the price of most stable and staple com- 
modities is fixed in London, the clearing- 
house of the world trade. Our exports 
have, in general, in New York the Lon- 
don value minus the cost of handling. 
Imports have the London value, with the 
addition of the cost of handling and the 
tax on imports. The value of non-ex- 
portable or perishable goods depends on 
local conditions, and is subject to much 
greater fluctuations. Thus potatoes are 
now very dear in California, and onions 
are excessively cheap. But this is a local 
matter of supply and demand. 

I am a dealer, let us say, in Palo Alto. 





I allow a margin of fifteen per cent gross 
profit on my dealings. I have some tax- 
able property, and I feed my family. 
My taxes, direct and indirect, amount to 
$500. With time my government, mu- 
nicipal, State, and national taxes raise 
this tax to $1,200. I must increase my 
profits by $700. I allow a margin of 
twenty-five per cent on my transactions. 
Those from whom I buy have raised their 
margin also; they were obliged to doso 
to make both ends meet. I find that I 
can not secure a margin of twenty-five per 
cent—my competitors cut under my 
prices. We lose money. Then we form 
a secret or private combination to hold 
up the Palo Alto prices. Our cus- 
tomers, largely professors, can not in- 
crease their stipends. They find that a 
salary of $4,000 in 1913 is equivalent to 
one of $2,500 to $2,800 in 1897. The 
cost of living has risen; the purchasing 
power of money has fallen. It has fallen 
mainly because all consumption has been 
over-taxed. The United States has done 
her part in this; but all over the world, 
from Osaka to Manchester, Buenos Aires, 
Palo Alto, and Irkutsk, the same story is 
told with local variations. The suffering 
is greater on those nearest the bread- 
line. In my experience, I have found the 
pressure greatest in Italy and in Japan, 
and least in the United States, although 
here perhaps most fuss is made about 
it. The more you take away from the 
people the less they have left, and the 
higher the price they will set on what is 
left; and the more unpleasant it is to be 
poor, because the man lowest down is the 
man who can not set his own prices. 


N this view, the primary factor in the 

rise of the cost of living is the fall in the 
purchasing power of gold, due to the ex- 
cessive and growing exactions of the gov- 
ernments of the world. In other words, it 
is produced by the steady encroachments 
of the government on the individual the 
world over, through the Indirect Tax and 
the Deferred Payment, the two instru- 
ments of tyranny in the past now used 
by democracy for self-oppression. 

There is certainly a dangerous portent 
in a prosperity that rests on taxing the 
future, and in the steady inflation of 
values, because we waste so large a per- 
centage of all our increments of effort. 

The debtor world is growing nominally 
rich at the expense of the creditor world; 
but a large part of its apparent wealth is 
due to the inflation of prices, and these 
in turn to administrative waste, 
not to real additions in value. With 
the financial management of even the 
best of the “progressive nations,” no 
private corporation could escape insol- 
vency. Leroy-Beaulieu has lately de- 
clared that the world has rarely before 
been so badly governed. Its financial 
affairs are “in the hands of incurable 
prodigals and improvidentexperimenters.” 

And the sign and evidence of this is in 
the steady rise in staple values, the steady 
increase in the cost of living. 

Referring to the migration of people 
across the Rhine at Basle, from high- 
taxed Germany toward freer and more 
prosperous Switzerland, the so-called 


“Pilgrims of Hunger,” Professor Paolo 
Goldini says: “In ten years we shall all 
be Pilgrims of Hunger.” 
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THE WAITING VULTURES---“LET US PREY” 


This is one of Nast’s most famous cartoons, and it is 
particularly alive to-day, because the fact that Tammany preys 
on the community is just as real a fact to-day as it was when 
Nast led his crusade. It is still true that Tammany is not a 
political organization, but a machine for obtaining plunder. 


Ui) 
‘ lui: : 


“STOP THIEF!” 


“They no sooner heard the cry than they issued forth with great promptitude; and, shouting 
“Stop Thief!’ too, joined in the pursuit like Good Citizens.” —“Oxiver Twist.” 
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Tammany and fh 


NE of the brilliant pages in American history tel ape 
of the fight against Tammany at a time whe 
Tweed was at the height of his power. Nothin 

is so clearly remembered about that campaign to-day as thy 

work of Th. Nast, which appeared in Harrer’s WErkiy, 

We republish certain of the more famous among they 
for two reasons: First, in taking over HarPErR’s Werk; 
it gives us pleasure and stimulation to remember th 
glories of its past. Second, these cartoons have a direg 
and essential bearing on the fight going on in New Yo 
this summer. 

When Nast began to attack Tammany, Tweed he 
the position now occupied by Charlie Murphy, and h 
also controlled a working majority in the State legislature, 
just as Murphy does. To attack him seemed so hopeleg 
then that even some of the bravest and best elements jy 
the community urged him to desist. Fortunately abou 
that time the New York Times changed hands and rep. 
dered tremendous service in the fight. Newspapers g 
up and down, and as one reads American history he seq 






































THE TAMMA) 
“What are you 


(The first use of t : 


The above cartoon, “The Tat 


days before the election of 187! 
WEEKLY. It represents, of 


his band watching the Tiger at 





Nast had been attracted by them 
a little boy, he had seen it on a fig | 





The printing of the picture iddy 
for all time. It asks the questitY 
iu?” A few days later the peof 
about it was to turn the Tweed Bf 









ind 


history tel 


rper's Weekly 


aper with the same name performing great public 


_ time whejliice at one time and the opposite at another. The 
r. Nothing - York Sun was among those which threw ridicule 
to-day asthimm discouragement on the fight against Tammany. 
2S WErKiy MBt’s part in that fight was recognized in an amusing 
among thenie when a bill was introduced in the State legislature, 
R’S WEEKifMMaining a protest against “an artist encouraged to 
member thelial forth, in a paper that calls itself a journal of civiliza- 
ave a direc pictures vulgar and blasphemous, for the purpose 
n New Yo ousing the prejudice of a community against a wrong 

bh exists only in their imaginations.” That, you 
Tweed hell was a long time before Mayor Gaynor, in trying to put 
hy, and hlllacles in the way of Mr. Whitman, spoke of those who 
> legislatur hed reform as having their heads full of vice and crime. 
1 so hopeleg {iim js hard to say which cartoon of a number is the most 


elements jy 
ately about 
ds and rep. 
wspapers gy 


| TAMMA) 


uz are you § 


ous or the most powerful. Perhaps first place should 
piven to the one in which the famous Tiger symbol 
first fastened as a term of reproach upon Tammany, 
picture that bore the equally famous question, 
hat are you going to do about it?” 



































IGER LOOSE 
to do about it?” 


CAN THE LAW REACH HIM? 


The question asked by this cartoon is a question that in recent years 
is most frequently associated with the term “ The Man Higher Up.” 
The little man is easily caught. The public almost loses hope 
at times of getting the men most responsible for those misdeeds 
that do the greatest damage. 


st use of fous Tiger symbol) 


1, “The Tuy Tiger Loose,” was used two 
tion of 187tuiia double page in HARPER’S 
resents, of wf™ the Coliseum, with Tweed and 
ve Tiger at ork of greed. 

| 


racted by thigiem twenty years before, when, as 
mm it on a fi | ine. 

e picture ideifimd the organization with the Tiger 
3 the questi @W hat are you going to do about 
iter the peof|meclared that what they would do 
the T’ weed Re ut of office. 


In this cartoon Nast summed up the Ring’s attempt to retain power through concessions to 
the church. It was Nast’s sternest arraignment of sectarianism in the public schools. 
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“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” 


E can see no reason for not 

\ \ making a literary department 

interesting, and it ought to 
have a better chance of being interesting 
if it deals almost exclusively with sig- 
nificant books, and takes some of those 
from the past. 

A singularly interesting book to read 
for those who believe in the value of 
democratic government, and perhaps par- 
ticularly for those who do not, is “ Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity,” which we 
take the liberty of reviewing this week, 
although it was published in 1873. 

Most of us are accustomed nowadays 
to take these three words as if they were 
always words of praise. That is not the 
point of view of Sir James Stephen. He 
has a great distrust of humanity in general, 
and of all those movements that tend to 
put the government of the universe in 
the hands of the majority. 

“Upon all the subjects which mainly 
interest men as men—religion, morals, 
government—mankind at large are in 
a state of ignorance which in favourable 
cases is just beginning to be conscious 
that it is ignorance. How far will free 
discussion carry such knowledge as we 
have on these subjects? The very most 
that can be hoped for—men being what 
they are—is to popularise, more or less, 
a certain set of commonplaces, which, by 
the condition of their existence, cannot 
possibly be more than half-truths.” 

Stephen looks upon most people as self- 
ish, sensual, frivolous, idle, commonplace, 
and wrapped up in petty routine and 
habit. The effect of increased liberty for 
them, he declares, “‘would not in the least 
degree tend to improve them. It would 
be as wise to say to the water of a stag- 
nant marsh, ‘Why in the world do not 
you run into the sea? You are perfectly 
free. There is not a single hydraulic 
work within a mile of you. There are 
no pumps to suck you up, no defined 
channel down which you are compelled 
to run, no harsh banks and mounds to 
confine you to any particular course, no 
dams and no floodgates; and yet there 
you lie, putrefying and breeding fever, 
frogs, and gnats, just as if you were a mere 
slave!’ The water might probably an- 
swer, if it knew how, ‘If you want me to 
turn mills and carry boats, you must dig 
proper channels and provide proper water 
works for me.’” 


Our effort to produce a kind of universe 
in which there shall be a certain stan- 
dard of comfort to all and effort shall be ap- 
plied mainly to the working out of other 
ideals has no acceptance from this vigorous 
critic. He says of it: “Habitual exertion is 


the greatest of all invigorators of character, 
and restraint and coercion in one form 


or another is the great stimulus to exer- 


tion. If you wish to destroy originality 


and vigor of character, no way to do so 
is so sure as to put a high level of comfort 
easily within the reach of moderate and 
commonplace exertion.” 


This distrust of what people would do 


with an established standard of comfort 
is, of course, closely connected with the 
belief that most people are incapable of 
being interested in anything connected 
with the higher life. 
over and over again in many racy ways. 
For example, this: ‘The great mass of 
men is not capable of this kind of dis- 
interested passion for anything whatever. 
On the other hand, they are open to 
offers. 
into a more or less nominal adherence 
to almost any creed which does not de- 
mand too much of them. Indeed, they 
like it rather than not; but some degree 
of consideration is essential. 
leading motives of the mass of mankind 
are personal prudence and passion.” 


Stephen states this 


They can be threatened or bribed 


The real 


[HERE is a tendency in our day to look 


with disapproval upon punishment, 


partly on the ground that the faults which 
are punished are caused by society itself. 
The kind of swift logic that this critic in- 


dulges in is well shown in this brief remark: 
“It does not follow that because society 


caused a fault it is not to punish it. A man 
who breaks his arm when he is drunk may 
have to have it cut off when he is sober.” 


A somewhat related point of view is 


found in the answer to those who think 


that the law can not do very much to 
improve people: ‘‘The busybody and 
world betterer who will never let things 


alone, or trust people to take care of 
themselves, is a common and a con- 


temptible character. The commonplaces 


directed against these small creatures 
are perfectly just, but to try to put them 


down by denying the connection between 


law and morals is like shutting all light 


and air out of a house in order to keep 


out gnats and blue-bottle flies.” 


Of course, Stephen is too intelligent to 


carry his disquisition far enough to put him 
at a disadvantage, and on this last point 


no one sees more clearly than he certain 
limitations to what the law can effectively 
deal with—for example: “‘To try to regu- 
late the internal affairs of a family, the re- 
lations of love or friendship, or many other 
things of the same sort, by law or by the 
coercion of public opinion is like trying to 
pull an eyelash out of a man’s eye with a 
pair of tongs. They may put out the eye, 
but they will never get hold of the eyelash.” 





The Night 


By WITTER BYNNER 


P HAVE so loved life that, when night is deep, 
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I shall but fall asleep, 
As a lover’s eyes grow dim 
With his beloved lying close to him. 


One of the things that has made Stephen 
so favored a writer with a few very at- 
tentive readers, among whom was the 
late William James, is the graphic pictur- 
esqueness that finds itself in unusually 
close association with sharp logic. In 
discussing this relation of law to freedom 
in the regulation of the vices, he says: 
“If freedom does not like it, let her go 
and sit on the heights self-gathered in her 
prophet mind, and send the fragments 
of her mighty voice rolling down the wind. 
She will be better employed in spouting 
poetry on the rocks of the Matterhorn 
than in patronising vice on the flags of 
the Haymarket.” 


wrt we call progress in humanity 

seems to Stephen a decrease in gen- 
eral vigor of character and an increase in 
mere nervous sensibility. “Equality,” 
to him, is a big name for a small thing, 
and the enthusiasm about it has grown 
mostly out of the invidious position of 
the French privileged class before the 
French Revolution and the enormous 
development of wealth in the United 
States. In our country, he doubts 
“‘whether the enormous development of 
equality in America, the rapid production 
of an immense multitude of common- 
place, self-satisfied, and essentially slight 
people is an exploit which the whole 
world need fall down and worship.” 

As to fraternity, he knows hardly any- 
thing in literature so nauseous as Rous- 
seau’s expression of love for mankind 
when read in the light of his “Confes- 
sions,” and feels inclined to advise him 
to keep his love to himself and not daub 
it on the author or any person in whom he 
is interested. It is not love, according 
to Stephen, that one wants from the great 
mass of mankind, but respect and justice. 


THs humanitarianism of the day makes 
people hate the very thought of pain 
and discomfort, and disposes them to talk 
about one another’s affairs in the’ way of 
natural sympathy and compliment, and 
now and then to get into states of fierce 
excitement about them, but does not 
increase the one talent which our author 
thinks worthy all other talents together; 
namely, that of judging right upon imper- 
fect material—the ability to see things as 
they are without exaggeration or passion. 
It ought not to be necessary, perhaps, 
to say that the present writer disagrees 
with Sir James on almost every point, but 
that does not interfere with a belief that 
Stephen is one of the most stimulating 
critics of the prevailing tendency in the 
world that can be found anywhere in 
English literature. 








PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Through the dim-lit church, like a drowsy bell 
The voice of the Parson rose and fell. 
. 4 “Put not your trust in Works!” he cried, 
Way \ “ By Faith alone are we justified. 
i Works are unstable as watery waves; 
In Faith alone is the Grace that Saves!” 


WW y) But the Shepherd reckoned without his Sheep. 
— They had wandered away to the land of Sleep, 

And over the heads of his slumbering flock 

His words were borne to the Belfry Clock. 

“So Faith is better than works! Dear me!” 

Cried the Belfry Clock. “I'll try it, and see!” 





These words momentous were scarcely said, 
When something snapped in the Old Clock’s head, 
And a weight he'd felt since his earliest day 
Now all of a sudden dropped away. 

He listened in vain for his heart's “‘tick-tock.” 
“It’s time I tried Faith!” cried the Belfry Clock. 


Next morning, the Squire missed a date, 
And Parson Jones was an hour late 

For a wedding party, and Deacon Brown 
Lost the four-thirty train to town, 

While his daughter ’Mandy waited in vain 
All afternoon for a tardy swain. 


A vestry meeting at once was called 

And the Belfry Clock’was overhauled. 

His works they decided were past repair, 
But they all agreed his old face to spare. 
So they put in a patent electric chime 

And wired the clock for “Standard Time.” 


Ere long, through the veins of the Belfry Clock 
There tingled and thrilled an electric shock; 
And now, as he marks the passing hour, 

He feels the throb of an unseen power, 

And he chimes aloud in exultant might: 

“ That darned old Parson for once was right.” 








“4 critic should never, never, look or write as though unqualifiedly pleased with anything—except, of course, himself” 


Confessions of a 
Reformed Dramatie Critic 


URING my second season as critic, 
it became my duty to review a 
comedy from the pen of a young 
playwright who was a friend of mine. 
Frequent rumors of critical corruption 
and prejudice had been reaching me, 
and I was more than ever determined 
now to “stand straight,” cost what it 
might. I wanted my friend’s play to 
succeed; but, more than that, I wanted 
the world (which didn’t care) to see that 
my character rose like a tower above the 
petty influence of personal feeling. In 
my fear lest it be said that I had erred on 
the side of leniency, I wrote a harsh re- 
view. It was the worst to appear in any 
paper. When I realized this, I felt sorry 
and ashamed. My friend was hurt. I 
tried to explain, and I am glad to say he 
forgave me. This should have taught 
me a lesson, but it did not. 

Later in the season, another friend 
spoke to me of a young actor who was 
making his New York début in a small 
part. “Try to give him a little send-off,” 
said my friend. It was the worst thing 
he could have done. Again I tried to 
stand erect against the tug of personal 
feeling, and again I leaned backward until 
my scalp-lock touched my heels. Sev- 
eral of the other papers gave the young 
actor unsolicited praise. I tried to give 
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By JULIAN STREET 
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him his deserts, but really gave him less, 
for I “bunched” him with a group of 
minor players whom I pronounced “ade- 
quate.” That word was a favorite of 
mine. It is a favorite with many critics. 
They love it for its fine Olympian ring. 
Adequate! It dismisses, with a majestic 
wave of the hand, the poor, struggling, 
scrambling, hopeful, eager, human ant to 
whom it is applied, while at the same time 
it sheds a reflex glory upon the ink-hurling 
Jupiter who pronounces it. 

Yes, that young man was adequate. 
Had not another young man described 
him as such? I, the critic, I, the impor- 
tant and imposing youth whose pockets, 
if they did not bulge, at least swelled 
gently each Saturday with the fifteen 
dollars that he earned—or was it eighteen, 
now? Yes, if memory serves me rightly, 
the newspaper had recognized my critical 
abilities by increasing my emolument. 
But what does it matter—fifteen or eight- 
een? Suffice it that my pay was “ade- 
quate.” 

I recall a case in which another writer 
tried, as I did, to play “straight.” He 
had been a press agent, but had long 
wished to become a critic. At last, with 
the help of the manager who had em- 
ployed him for several years, he obtained 
the desired position on an influential news- 


paper. The manager liked him well, 
enough even to lie about his salary, thus 
securing him an increase of pay. Now, it 
happened that one of the first plays that 
the new-made critic was called upon to 
review was a production by his former 
employer. It is fair to suppose that the 
manager had a comfortable feeling that 
at least one paper would be favorable. 
The play appeared, and the review came 
out. All but one praised it. The excep- 
tion was that newspaper from which 
the most had been expected! The critic, 
however, had developed a terrible integ- 
rity. He meant to show that there were 
no “strings” on him. No, sir-ee! Even 
the manager who was the victim of this 
young man’s “uprightness”’ saw the joke, 
and laughed. 

Another manager—a powerfully built 
and usually determined gentleman— 
had long known that a certain Chicago 
critic was hostile to him and his produc- 
tions. Uncomplainingly he put up with 
repeated injustices until, one day, an 
article appeared in which the critical 
venom was spilled upon a certain gifted 
young actress whom he was starring. He 
might have even stood that, had she been 
any other one of his stars, but his interest 
in her was twofold, for he was in love 
with her. 
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When, later in the season, the star was 
booked to reappear in Chicago, the man- 
ager was determined that she should 
not again be attacked as a means of satis- 
fying personal dislike for him—not, at 
least, without immediate reprisal. 

A day or two before the first per- 
formance, the assistant of the offensive 
critic called at the theater for photo- 
graphs. 

“Will you take a message to Mr. 
Blank?” asked the manager. 

“Certainly.” 

“You tell him, from us, that if he says 
one word against this lady I shall go to 
his office, and if I can’t find him there I 
shall go to his house and camp on his 
steps. I'll certainly find him, and, when 
I do, I'll beat him to a pulp!” 

In due course came the first perform- 
ance, and next day the newspaper reviews. 
With blood in his eyes, the manager took 
up the particular paper in which he was 
most interested at the moment. The 
criticism was distinctly unfavorable. Un- 
mercifully it “‘roasted”’ the play, the play- 
wright, and the performers. But among 
the latter there was one distinguished 
exception: the star was not attacked. 
With punctilious regard for the wording 
of the warlike message, the critic had 
avoided “saying one word against the 
lady.” Thus—much to the amusement 
of a manager, who, though pugnacious, is 
blessed with a sense of the ridiculous— 
a threatening situation ended without 
bloodshed. 


HILE there is, in my mind, no doubt 

that most critics are honest in the 
primary sense of the word, there is one 
form of journalistic dishonesty that is 
practised by almost all of them. They 
pose. Their posing is done with the 
harmless and ridiculous purpose of mak- 
ing their readers believe them to be men 
of erudition—which, as a matter of fact, 
few of them are. Having posed myself, 
I know about it. The scholarly pose is 
called into play quite frequently in any 
theatrical season, but never so forcibly 
as when European players act here in 
their native tongues. 

Can you imagine a critic reviewing a 
performance by Sarah Bernhardt, Coque- 
lin, or Réjane, yet having no knowledge 
of the French language? It has been 
done times without number. I am one 
of those who have done it. Sometimes I 
understood a good deal of what went on 
upon the stage through having seen the 
play before in English or having read 
a translation. “Sometimes not. But in 
the theater during the performance, and 





me 


in the review that I wrote later, I posed as 
understanding everything. Indeed, as 
I look back, I think I must have seemed 
to understand plays in French better 
than in English. At the latter I sat in 
critical solemnity, without laughter or 


applause; but at French plays I gave 
knowing smiles and nods of appreciative 
sagacity when the audience laughed or 
applauded. In my criticisms, too, I per- 
formed similar feats, in a journalistic 
way. In reading over my reviews of 
performances by Bernhardt and Réjane, 
I am astounded to-day at their apparent 
understanding. 

It was with a very simple, human 
purpose that I posed: I did it to preserve 
my self-respect. And I am confessing 
to it, here, for the same purpose. This 
may seem paradoxical, but it is not: the 
truth is that my views on self-respect 
have changed of late years, much in the 
same way as my views on plumbing. 
Now I like the open kind. 

Not the least droll part of my pose, 
in those critical days, was the fact that, 
more than any one else, perhaps, I was 
deceived by it myself. Because I wished 
to be a very scholarly young man, I began 
to think I was one. I even entertained, 
for a time, the idea of purchasing a pair of 
those large, round-rimmed spectacles that 
give the wearer such a look of owlish wis- 
dom. An optician said that he could fit 
me with a pair, in plain glass, which would 
not obstruct my vision; but somehow, 
they did not fit my juvenile visage, and I 
was forced to content myself with some 
extraordinary and almost useless folding 
opera-glasses, worn upon a broad, con- 





spicuous black silk ribbon, about my 
neck. 

It was at about the black-silk-ribbon 
period of my intellectual growth that I 
reviewed a performance by Mme. Réjane, 
in “VHirondelle.” Unlike most French 
plays given in New York, this drama was 
new to the critics. Nor were trans- 
lations to be had. It was a trying night 
for the critical fraternity, but we appeared 
as usual, and sat in judgment on that play 
that most of us could not dimly compre- 
hend. 

Driven to desperation, one critic went 
out to the manager and asked point- 
blank: 

““What’s this play about, anyway?” 

The manager outlined the plot. 

“Well,” said the critic, in a last feverish 
effort to maintain his pose, “I don’t 
think much of it, anyhow!” 

He wrote accordingly. Most of us 
wrote in a similar spirit. And, because it 
was the only thing we really understood, 
we united in a vigorous critical assault 
upon the scenery! 

During that engagement Mme. Réjane 
also played “Zaza,” in which Mrs. Leslie 
Carter had previously appeared in New 
York. Many of us considered Mrs. Car- 
ter the superior artiste of the two, and 
said so flatly. After all, what are the 
French? They’re not so much! Why, 


you can’t even understand what they’re 
talking about! 


There were two critics of my time who 


knew French, and, as it happened, 
they were leaders among us, each in his 
own field. One of them was a really 
eminent poet and scholar, a man who I 
think was, without exaggeration, thelarg- 
est figure, in a strictly literary sense, then 





or since connected with any newspaper 
in the United States. 

The other was his antithesis. An Eng- 
lishman who wrote for a yellow journal 
under a fanciful pen-name, and was— 
so far as I know—the dean of the school 
of flippant (or “flip”) critics. He is 
still writing, and, while there is indis- 
putable “Smart Alec” cleverness about 
his work, it is also characterized at times 
by unparalleled audacity, coarseness, and 
brutality. 

Each of these critics had his following 
among the younger men. Some of us, 
as I have said, attempted erudition. 
Others used the slap-stick, the bladder, or 
the tomahawk. At least one critic of 
the latter school has been assaulted by the 
husband of an actress upon whom he 
made a vulgar and unwarranted personal 


attack. Perhaps he has been assaulted 
more than once. Perhaps the others 
have. But that these critics are not 


perpetually black and blue is to be won- 
dered at. 

Among the rest of us there were, per- 
haps, two or three more or less independ- 
ent thinkers; the remainder trailed along. 
We—for I was one of the trailers—not 
only wished to think as the best known 
critics thought, and to write as they wrote, 
but to go where they went. Many times, 
in the course of each New York season, 
several new plays open on the same night. 
The critics must select between them. 
Sometimes, when confronted by such a 
case, I would advise with other minor 
critics, in hopes of hitting on the play the 
major critics would attend. I have even 
known one critic to telephone to the office 
of a more important confrére and inquire 
his intentions. 


(CRITICAL etiquette, in New York, has 

its well-established rules. Critics may, 
for example, talk with one another in the 
entr’actes, but may not, with propriety, 
speak to the manager about his play. 
Once, in the days of my novitiate, I broke 
this rule; indeed, that is how I became 
aware of it. I was acquainted with the 
manager, and when, between the acts, I 
saw him pacing up and down the lobby 
with a nervous step, I had a sudden im- 
pulse to tell him that I thought his play 
was good. 

Moisture welled into his eyes. Gripping 
me convulsively by the hand, he told me 
that, although he had been a manager for 
twenty years, such a thing had never hap- 
pened before; no critic had ever spoken 
to relieve his tension on a first night. 
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His gratitude was touching, but it made 
me feel vaguely that I had blundered. 
Then I became conscious of the disap- 
proving gaze of a pair of older critics, and 
began to understand. I got away from 
the manager as quickly as I could, and 
never again let a feeling of humanity 
get the upper hand of me on a first 
night. 

The ideal critic rests upon his seat 
like a bronze Buddha with a poker face. 
Practice before the glass will help the 
young and inexperienced critic to some 
extent, but without natural immobility 
of countenance he can hardly hope to 
become great. If his face is expressive, 
he had best take refuge behind a per- 
petual frown. Otherwise he may be 
caught with a pleased expression on 
his face, which is the one unpardonable 
thing. A critic should never, never, 
look or write as though unqualifiedly 
pleased with anything—except, of course, 
himself. 

One of the first little tricks to be learned 
about the critical trade is the way to make 
little jokes about the names of plays. 
Look over the theater advertising in a 
newspaper, and consider the possibilities 
there presented for puns, twists, and 
inversions. Suppose, for example, that 
James Forbes’ comedy “A Rich Man’s 
Son” had been a failure instead of a 
success; what cr tic would not seize the 
chance to apply to it the word “poor” 
by way of contrast with the word “rich” 
in the title? A play called “The Rack” 
offered a splendid opportunity; obviously 
there was “nothing in ‘The Rack’ but the 
tickets.” In the case of “Electricity,” 
it “failed to give off sparks.” I know 
nothing of the musical piece called 
“The Red Petticoat,” excepting that 
many a brilliant critical mind would be 
glad of a chance to say that it “should 
be taken off.” 


Another critical trick is that of writing 
quotable catch-lines. These should be 
brief and emphatic: “A Roaring Farce,” 
“Every Line a Laugh,” “Big Hit,” 
“Scores,” “A Success,” “A Triumph,” 
etc. The critical object in the writing of 
such lines is not to advertise the play, but 
the critic. More and more, managers 
are quoting, in their newspaper advertise- 
ments and on their bill-boards, such lines 
as the above, with the names of the critics 
duly appended. This not only influences 
the public but flatters the critics. I 
know, because it flattered me. Never 
shall I forget the splendid sensation of 
seeing my name upon an “eight sheet,” 
with the legend “A Great Success!” 
But, alas! I left the field too soon! It 
is not unusual, to-day, to see a critic’s 
name outside a theater in electric lights 
—nor by the way to see the critic stand- 
ing there beneath the sign, like a lady be- 
fore her portrait at an exhibition trying 
not to look too pleased. 


~~ the majority of cases the morning- 
paper critics do not witness the play on 
a first night. Owing to the pressure of 
time, they are usually forced to leave, 
like commuters, during the last act. But 
if there is pathos in the early flight of the 
commuters, there is majesty in the exit 
of the critics. Their exit has the dramatic 
flavor of the exit of the jury at a murder 
trial. What is in their minds? Will 
they acquit or conviet? Within an hour 
their decisions will be written. Within 
two or three hours their imperishable 
thoughts will be whirling madly on the 
cylinders of swift rotary processes. And 
when a little later, you sit down at the 
breakfast table, you will find them there, 
in print—to spoil your meal, perhaps, 
if you are a manager, a playwright, 
or a player. 

I remember a drama that ran on, 


uneventfully, through two and a half 
of its three acts. Then, suddenly, just 
near the end, there came a big, re- 
deeming scene that saved the play from 
mediocrity. 

I met one of the morning-paper critics 
the day after this play was produced. 
He had reviewed it unfavorably and 
without thinking that he had probably 
left the theater early, I mentioned my 
surprise. 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t think much 
oriit.” 

“But didn’t you like that big scene in 
the last act?” 

“Oh,” he answered. ‘‘Was there a 
big scene in the last act? I didn’t see 
that. I had to get out and write my 
stuff.” é 

If I were asked to set down an account 
of what I considered my most remarkable 
critical achievement, I should not hesitate, 
but should refer you to my printed notice 
of a musical comedy that was produced 
some years since at the Casino Theater 
in New York. After sitting through the 
first performance with critical attention, 
I decided that the piece did not deserve 
to live, and wrote accordingly. I called 
it a failure. It was “Floradora!”’ 

Despite my unfavorable opinion, “Flor- 
adora” kept on. It played all over the 
world. Great fortunes were made from 
it. Everyone connected with it became 
rich. Brokers took “flight” for the 
chorus girls; millionaires married the 
beauties of the famous double sextette. 
I would not be surprised to know that 
somewhere “Floradora”’ is still going on. 
But J am not going on. That is, I have 
stopped writing dramatic criticisms, I 
do not claim any credit for stopping. I 
was told to stop, so I did. I simply 
left the drama to its miserable fate. And 
look at the result! What result? Ican’t 
see any, can you? 


Orators Who Have Influenced Me 


S with Gladstone, so with Disraeli, 
A there is one particular moment in 
which I see him most visibly. It 

was on a Sunday afternoon in summer; 
and it was in the height of the great duel 
between him and Gladstone with regard 
to the Eastern question—a controversy 
the vehemence of which it is difficult 
to get this generation to realize. 
Gladstone was thundering in Midlothian 
and many other parts of the country 
against Disraeli for his support of the 
Turks against the Christians, and the 
Balkans; and he had excited feeling to 
such an extent that many good people 
regarded Disraeli almost as if he were 
an embodied Anti-Christ; and party 
passion ran higher than at almost any 
period in my recollection. You must 
realize this atmosphere around him to 
understand why this sight of Disraeli 
excited such an imperishable recollection 
in my mind. For Disraeli seemed 
singularly calm and detached amid all the 
cyclone around him. Never have I seen 
an English figure so strangely dressed. 
He wore a_ short overcoat, cream 


colored, and :gay—the kind of coat that 
you would expect to find on a young 
dog going to the race-course or with 
his sweetheart to a hunt; his trousers 
were light in color; he carried a cane; 
and his waistcoat was embroidered. With 
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his black ringlets, the black tuft on his 
chin, and his swarthy complexion, he 
looked to me just like a King of the 
Gipsies, who had wandered for a while 
from his caravan and was walking among 
the Georges with his dress only partially 
concealing his Oriental love of color and 
finery. And he was all alone, walking 
through that London of which he was 
then the greatest figure as if he were but 
a country yokel taking his first view of 
the wonders of the metropolis. This 
solitude and this silence amid _ the 
tumult and the multitudes seemed to me 
in weird contrast with the millions of 
voices that were raging around him either 
in praise or in reprobation. 


T was a curious instance of that atavism 

that brought back a man in old age 
to the habits and tastes of his youth. 
Disraeli was born into the epoch that had 
just succeeded that of Beau Brummell, 
as Brummell was born into that which 
had succeeded the Macaronis and the 
other fops before the Regency. It was 
the age of the dandies, and even the most 
brilliant men—Byron among the rest— 
were proud to take a place among the 
dandies; and Count D’Orsay, one of 
Disraeli’s earliest friends, was by sheer 
force of good clothes able to command 
the attention and dictate much of the 


life of London. In those far-off days 
Disraeli outbid even the most fastidious 
dandies; for he is reported to have worn 
green breeches; and certainly he did 
adorn his shirts with lawn cuffs, and 
adorned his waistcoat with multiform 
and lengthy chains. And there he was 
now—an old man arrived, after all the 
storms and scandals of a very hot youth, 
to the greatest of human positions, and 
he was dressed as if he were a gipsy king 
out for a holiday! 


T was not, of course, the first time I had 
seen him. He was then no longer 

a member of the House of Commons; 
he had hidden his old strange picturesque 
and arresting name in a coronet and the 
title of Earl of Beaconsfield. I had seen 
him, off and on, for years in the House of 
Commons, watching him from the con- 
ning-tower of the Press Gallery, and fas- 
cinated, as every visitor to Westminster 
was, by his strange appearance and man- 
ners. I have already described his face, 
with its olive complexion, its dark hair, 
its perfectly impassive expression, and 
its statue-like stillness. It was part of 
that brilliant pose by which, all through 
his life, he was always able to arrest 
attention, and to stand out from whatever 
company he was in, however large or 
however illustrious. Gladstone drew 
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your attention and held it, and con- 
stantly made you more attentive still 
by his restlessness of movement and his 
changeability of expression. But even 
Gladstone’s wondrous and noble figure 
had not the same weird and unconquer- 
able fascination of this great rival of his. 


FTER all, Gladstone was essentially 
English. He was English in his 
strong build, in his face, singularly hand- 
some as it was, in his frankness of look, 
in his suggestion of the athlete who loved 
the open air and the long walk. Dis- 
raeli, on the other hand, was the East- 
ern in everything: in his looks, in his 
beaked nose, inhis complexion, above 
all in that almost unearthly 
stillness that suggested to. every 
chronicler the sphinx or the 
mummy. And when he did rise 
and walk—a thing that sometimes 
seemed impossible in one so still— 
there was a certain panther-like 
slowness and shuffle in the walk 
that did not seem European at all; 
it brought up before your inner 
vision those dusky beings that 
puzzled the Englishman and left 
him unable to go behind the ex- 
pressionless eyes and impotent in 
spelling out the mysteries of 
the dark soul underneath. 

If anything were wanting to 
make the contrast of Disraeli with 
his environment more conspicu- 
ous, it was the florid faces, the 
comfortable and prosperous forms 
of the squires around him, with 
their telltale faces of wide acres 
and rural life, of whom this strange 
Eastern was the trusted leader 
and all-powerful chief. You 
couldri’t, accordingly, keep your 
eyes off Disraeli as long as you 
were in the House of Commons: 
he stood out, strange, remote, 
silent, motionless, as much in 
contrast with all around him as 
a blackbird in the midst of a 
crowd of white doves. 


in his speech,—Disraeli seemed to be 
colorless and funereal and—I must again 
use the word—pompous. 


ND yet, there were few men who ever 

sat in the House of Commons who 
had used his voice with such terrific 
effect. Even to-day one can read, with 
all the delight in any piece of literature 
that brings you into a magic land, the 
speeches in which Disraeli wrecked the 
omnipotence of Sir Robert Peel, and 
dragged him down from the dictatorship 
of a great party, and left the place vacant 
for the despised Jew whom Peel had so 
foolishly flouted. The brilliant satire, 
the bold images, the racy anecdotes—all 





tenance, slightly dashed with pomposity, 
anda dilettante affectation, he stands with 
his hands on his hips, or his thumbs in the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat, while there is 
a slight, very slight, gyratory motion of 
the upper part of his body, such as you 
will see ball-room exquisites adopt when 
they condescend to prattle flirtation. 
And then, with voice low-toned and slight- 
ly drawling, without emphasis, except 
when he strings himself up for his points, 
his words are not so much delivered as 
they flow from the mouth, as if it really 
were too much trouble for so clever, so 
intellectual, in a word, so literary a man 
to speak at all... . 

So much for his ordinary level speak- 
ing. When he makes his points 
the case is totally different. You 
can then detect the nicest and 
most delicate inflexions in the 
tones of his voice; and they are 
managed, with exquisite art, to 
give effect to the irony or sar- 
casm of the moment.... In 
conveying an innuendo, an iron- 
ical sneer, or a suggestion of 
contempt, which courtesy for- 
bids him to translate into words— 
in conveying such masked en- 
mities by means of a_ glance, 
a shrug, an altered tone of 
voice, or a transient expression 
of face, he is unrivaled. Not only 
is the shaft envenomed, but it is 
aimed with deadly precision by 
a cool hand and a keen eye, with 
a courage fearless of retaliation. 
He will convulse the house by the 
action that helps his words, yet 
leave nothing for his victims to 
take hold of. ... And all the 
while you are startled by his ex- 
treme coolness and impassibil- 
ity.... You might suppose 
him wholly unconscious of the 
effect that he is producing; for he 
never seems to laugh or tochuckle, 
however slightly, at his own hits. 
While all around him are con- 
vulsed with merriment or excite- 


“Disraeli was Eastern in everything, in his looks, in his ment at some of his finely wrought 


WEEN. at length, this immo- 

bile figure rose to his feet, 
there was again the same sense 
of his loneliness and his remote- 
ness from all around. The language was, 
of course, English, but it was English of 
quite a different kind from that you had 
heard from the others. It was glittering; 
it was luxurious; it was often pompous 
and bombastic; it was the language of 
a literary man with poetic gifts, and yet 
with a certain richness and extravagance 
of taste that seemed to be like glittering 
gold on a coat of corduroy, so little did 
it resemble the ordinary businesslike and 
unadorned words you heard from the 
average member of Parliament. 

The delivery was also quite different 
from that of any other speaker. The 
tones were deep—often they were se- 
pulchral. There used to be a saying in 
the days of Disraeli that he spoke like 
a man with a plum in his mouth. The 
voice was deep and penetrating, but there 
always seemed at the same time to be 
something muffled in it. And as a rule, 
too, it was somewhat monotonous, as if 
Disraeli had cultivated a curious manner- 
ism of speech—as used to do parsons of 
the old school who either sang or intoned 
their sermons. When you compared this 
style of speech with the splendid range of 
Gladstone’s voice,—each note in the whole 
gamut of the wonderful flexibility of that 
musical organ attuning itself to the par- 
ticular character of the different passages 


beaked nose, in his complexion, above all in that almost 


unearthly stillness that suggested the sphinx 
or the mummy.” 


these things shine out still from even the 
cold and closely printed pages of Hansard; 
and you can almost hear the deafening 
applause, the thunders of laughter and 
gratified hatred, that greeted these power- 
ful attacks on a great Parliamentary 
figure, the Goliath slain by the sling of the 
Parliamentary David. Yet, if one reads 
the contemporary accounts, one finds that 
even then the speeches must have had in 
their delivery some of those very faults 
that seemed to spoil Disraeli’s speeches 
in the days of his maturity. 

In the late Mr. Moneypenny’s biogra- 
phy of Disraeli, one of the most impressive 
passages is that which he quotes from a 
writer of the time, describing Disraeli’s 
manner and method as he engaged in this 
tremendous duel, in its way the most 
dramatic and thrilling in all the annals 
of even the House of Commons. This 
is the passage: 

As an orator Mr. Disraeli can not be 
pronounced highly eloquent. In both 
voice and manner there is much monot- 
ony. He wants variety in action, ges- 
ture, expression, and elocution, always 
excepting when he breathes his sarcastic 
vein. . .. His action, where he has any, 
is ungraceful; nay, what is worse, it is 
studiously careless—even offensively so. 
With his supercilious expression of coun- 





sarcasms, he holds himself, seem- 
ingly, in total suspension, as 
though he had no existence for 
the ordinary feelings and pas- 
sions of humanity; and the moment 
the shouts and confusion have subsided, 
the same calm, low monotonous but 
yet distinct and searching voice is 
heard still pouring forth his ideas 
while he is preparing to launch another 
sarcasm, hissing hot, into the soul of 
his victim. 


I WAS fated, quite by accident, to hear 

Disraeli’s last speech both in the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords. 
In the Commons the speech was addressed 
to empty benches at the end of a Par- 
liamentary session. Sir William Har- 
court, who was a great personal friend 
though a strong political opponent of 
Disraeli, led the attack; and he did so 
in a voice the softness of which seemed 
to strike me, though I had heard not a 
whisper of the coming change. It was 
on the then burning question of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. 

Disraeli, in reply, spoke in the same 
curiously subdued tone; it was in that 
speech that he used the afterward famous 
phrase of coffee-house babble. And 
thus quietly he slipped out of the great 
arena where he had built up his for- 
tunes from pennilessness and contempt 
to the Premiership of the greatest 
of empires. 
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Lemuel Smelleth Gasolene and 
Loveth His Horse Less 








S? wagged the world with the smoothness of vaseline; 
Lem, still defying the Demon of Gasolene, 
Drove faithful Pansy to town, the long way, 
Seven hours’ trot in the heat of the day. 
One August morning, 
Without the least warning, 
Round Pilkins’ Pump whizzed a little gray car, 
Striking Lem’s gig with so breathless a jar 
It tore off a wheel, 
And the Automobile 
Paused while its owner removed his cigar. 
“Sorry!” he drawled, though his tone was polite, 
“Tl pay the bill. I'm G. Whillikins White. 


‘And say! If the crash has delayed you, look here— \ew~ @ha~ 


Jump in my car and I'll carry you clear 
To town, do your shopping, and hustle you back again.” 
Lem paused, confessing 
His errands were pressing. 
So he leaped in the auto, which, taking its track again, 
Charged like a cannon-ball puncturing air; 
And now he was in it 
(Though dead sot ag’in’ it), 
He had to admit and declare 
This rubber-wheel rolling 
Was sort of consoling— 





Much more so than driving a mare. 
** And the way he can handle 
Them brakes is a scandal,” 
Thought Lem as he flew and held on to his hair. 
Just one solid gray streak—AND, BY GOSH, THEY 
WERE THERE! 


[™ , getting down 
In the heart of the town, 
Purchased a thimble, a ham, and a hat; 
Then, like a lord, 
Pitched ’em aboard, 
Got in himself and expectantly sat. 
Somehow, as White thumbed the jig marked “‘ Magneto,” 
Buzzed on the spark like a humming mosquito, 
Lem felt a twitching, 
Sort of an itching 
Yearning to wrest from the driver his seat, 
The wheel in his hands, and the clutch at his feet. 


“Man, ever changeful, ungrateful as royalty, 

Where is thy constancy—here is thy loyalty? 

Lemuel, where is thy faithfulness now, 

Swearing to Pansy a horse-loving vow? 

Gone, or departing with monstrous rapidity! 

Lem, leaning close with a hectic avidity, : 
Thus spake to White: 
“Say, if I might, 

Couldn’t I help you to run ’er until—” 
“No, no, my man— 
Well, yes—you can 

* Jigger that oil-pump awhile, if you will.” 
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Whillikins White pushed a jig with his 
thumb; rn: 
Inside the car was a desperate hum, 
Then the enginery shook with an anger profound 
As Whillikins backed ’er. 
Then, turning her round, 
Back down the roadway she flew like a 
wizard— 
Giddy sensations made Lemuel’s gizzard 
A void, so to speak. 
Again a gray streak 
Of fast-flying fence-rails and dust flung 
like foam. 
Lem closed his eyes. AND, BY GOSH, THEY 
WERE HOME! 


Y] 7 HILLIKINS looked at his watch, whistled 
low: 


“Twenty-six minutes, round trip— 
rather slow!” , 

*Slow!”’ gurgled Lem, for response at a loss. 

“Say, Mister Man, how’ll you trade for my hoss?” 


Daughter Katurah and mild Mrs. B. 
Noted the change, and were worried to see 
Lem’l’s abstracted 
And semi-refracted 
Look. They were fussed by the way that he acted. 
He was remarkably silent at supper, most 
Brief of response when a topic came uppermost. 


After the meal he spoke, bitter as tansy: 
““Shucks! I’m tired feedin’ that old critter Pansy! 
Her only able 
To stand in the stable, ; 
Eatin’ the hair off ’er— 
Any good feller 
Give me a fair offer, 
Dash it, I'd sell er!” 
Mother gasped, “‘ Father!” 
But daughter sniffed, ‘‘ Bother! 
Dad’s waking up to the Modern Idear.” 


R GHT after supper, as stern as King Lear, 
Lemuel strode to the barn, whence a whinny 
Told him that Pansy, the faithful old ninny, 
Stood at her manger, where some one had led her, 
Tied her securely, but never had fed her. 
“Simple old critter!” 
Speaking quite bitter, 
“Type of a race 
Passin’ away 
Off o° the face 
O’ the earth, so they say!” 
Lem stroked his chin, which was getting some gray, 
Then, going aloft 
Where the fodder was soft, 
Pitched faithful Pansy a forkful of hay. 





Lem sneaked away to the old cedar lot, 
Sat on a log by the side of a brooklet, 

Furtive, his glances— 

Then, taking chances, 
Pulled from his pocket a Motor Car Booklet, 
Turned to the page labeled “‘Center Control.” 
Yes, the Gasolene Microbe had entered his soul! 

* (To BE CONTINUED) 


HAT William Sulzer was a cheap 
i demagogue had been widely known 
for many years. That he was 
weak on the money side had been 
suggested by previous speculation, but 
this side of his nature received little at- 
tention, so uncharacteristic did it seem 
compared to the incomparable vanity of 
the man. Never did a person out of an 
asylum show more grotesque symptoms 
of megalomania. A few persons asked, 
“Ts Sulzer crooked?”’, but nobody took 
much interest in the answer. Instead 
they told stories to illustrate the incred- 
ible conceit of the creature. At the in- 
auguration in Washington his behavior 
near the President convinced beholders 
that Sulzer thought Mr. Wilson a sub- 
ordinate figure in that little celebration. 
And he got away with it. Thousands 
applauded him. He was the very Dr. 
Cook of politics. The masses took him 
at his word. He said he was the people’s 
friend and they thought he was. He 
called the executive mansion the People’s 
House, and this shell-game imitation of 
Abraham Lincoln worked successfully on 
unsuspecting myriads. Is not Dr. Cook 
still lecturing in the land? And is Bar- 
num really dead? 


GULZER has never done an unpopular 

thing that I know of. He never had 
any morality except to seek cheap success 
at any cost. A Tammany Hall Congress- 
man for years, he differed from the other 
Tammany Congressman in being more 
spectacular and more demagogic. His 
whole life was spent in flattery. Read 
his speeches. Conceit and subserviency 
are mixed in equal parts. He speaks 
everywhere, and everywhere he flatters 
those from whom he hopes advance- 
ment. 

Tammany Hall cannot take all the 
blame for furnishing such a _ product. 
The American people must take some re- 
sponsibility for accepting him. It was 
only a little while ago that he exploited 
falsehoods against the admirable Com- 
missioner of Immigration, William Wil- 
liams, because Sulzer was toadying to re- 
cent immigrants; and soon after the peo- 
ple chose him for Governor. Tammany 
Hall was satisfied, but after all, the people 
chose him. Tammany was satisfied be- 
cause it usually prefers a weak and vain 
product to a stronger man. Dix suited 
Murphy. He had a “front” behind 
which Tammany could hide. He was 
said to be “respectable.’”’ He was cer- 
tainly dull and subservient. Murphy 
liked him, and the great American people 
preferred him to Henry L, Stimson, who 
ran only out of a sense of duty and who 
was ideally equipped. 


HEN Sulzer loomed on the horizon, 

Murphy had good reason to rejoice. 
He had hadanarrowescape. He had come 
within ‘an ace of seeing Wm. G. McAdoo 
nominated for Governor. Had it not 
been for a personal complication at just 
the wrong moment McAdoo would be at 
Albany to-day. We should then have 
been without his brilliant services at 
Washington, but there would have been a 
Governor who would have done Tam- 
many just as much harm as a strong Dem- 
ocrat at Albany could do, and that is 
much. No wonder then Murphy was 


The Dr. Cook of Politics 


By N. H. 


relieved. Of Sulzer no doubt his re- 
flections were much as follows: “Here 
is a fine old five-spot coming down the 
pike. Let him come. The people seem 
to want him. Let them have him. He’s 
good enough for me. We have sent him 
to Congress a good many times and he 
hasn’t done any harm yet. He is an ass, 
of course, and he likes to shake his ears 
and bray, but he will stand without 
hitching, and if he doesn’t we will 
hitch him.” 


URPHY can hardly be criticised for 

theonemistakehemade. Heunder- 
estimated the power of vanity and ambi- 
tion in high office. It sometimes makes a 
lion of the silliest lamb. William saw 
himself as a future president.. He imita- 
ted not only Abraham Lincoln but Gov- 
ernor Hughes. He took up theexcellent 
cause of direct primaries, as Hughes had 
done, and tried to use it to show that he 
had become the boss of his former mas- 
ters. He used hundreds of telegrams and 
long distance telephones at the publicex- 
pense. He made a whirlwind campaign, 
but he too overlooked one thing. If you 
are going to havea falling-out with your 
fellow-statesmen of Tammany Hall, you 
must be careful about campaign contribu- 
tions and stock-gambling debts, and also 
about any affidavit. That isone of several 
practical morals to be drawn from this 
eventful history. 

Of course, Sulzer thought he had the 
story covered up. Adventurers usually 
think they have their stories covered up. 
Sulzer supposed the brokers with whom 
he gambled, and to whom he turned over 
various funds, would protect him. But 
those brokers and the stock exchange, 
like all of us, have felt the changes in the 
atmosphere. They recognized that, if 
they owed something to their client, they 
owed something also to the law and to the 
public. They delivered him up to jus- 
tice, or, if you choose, to the revenge of 
Tammany Hall. It is a grotesque and 
even tragic history, but it will not be 
without its uses if it makes it a little 
harder for our mighty nation to choose 
cheap professional politicians, thinly dis- 
guised, in preference to the ample, avail- 
able number of first-class public servants 
who heve nothing to recommend them but 
their ability and their independence. 


OOR old Sulzer!—He has lived all his 
life in a struggle for appearances. He 

did not try to be. He tried to seem. He 
probably half deceived himself. A friend 
of mine called on him not long before the 
exposure, and it turned out in the con- 
versation that she was sister-in-law to a 
well known man named B . “What!” 
exclaimed the Governor, shaking her 
hand with great effusion. ‘You a sister- 
in-law of my dear friend B ! Well, 
I am glad to see you.” To the best of 
B ’s recollection, he and the Gover- 
nor have never met. It wasn’t all con- 
scious falsification. Part of it was the 
histrionic temperament gone mad. And 
it was so over-done that nearly every- 
body had begun to laugh at it. A poli- 
tician a few weeks ago brought me a mes- 
sage from the Governor asking if I would 
go to Albany. “‘No,” I said, “I certainly 
shall not. Why should I? He doesn’t 
want to see me. 











He is just urging people 








up there for effect and then making them 
sit around for hours until he gets ready to 
come out and do the ‘great man’ act.” 
Was the messenger angry? Nothe. “I 
am glad to hear you say that,” he replied. 
“TI agree with you.” Every person I 
know laughed at him—and yet he won 
the people. He fixed his hair and his 
face like the mask of tragedy, and talked 
on the platform like a last-generation 
Fourth-of-July orator. ‘ He let it be un- 
derstood he was a Jew, and let it be under- 
stood he wasn’t a Jew according to po- 
litical exigency. He never in his life 
went to work quietly to do good, without 
seeking noisy acclaim. He never stood 
up for his opinion against his immediate 
advantage. He never relied upon rea- 
son, but placed his trust in pose and rhet- 
oric. He had no element of superiority, 
and yet the people trusted him. He 
posed and screamed, and the people took 
him at his word. 


WELL. enough of him, perhaps. Let 
us sum up the lessons and subside. 

“From excess of evil, evil dies.”” The 
event is so disgraceful it may do some- 
thing to make the people think. The 
case looks to me about like this: 

1.—Look out for the professional-pol- 
itician type, and don’t trust one of them 
merely because he tells you he has stopped 
playing with the machine. Also don’t 
believe him when he tells you, with loud 
cadences, that he lives only that a suf- 
fering people may be a little less wretched 
through his efforts. 

2.—Insist on moral character. Some 
strong men are without it, like Gaynor. 
Most standard demagogues are without 
it, like Sulzer. Hughes had it. Wilson 
has it. Keep your eye out for it always. 
Choose your public servants for their ex- 
perience, their ability, and their morals, 
and don’t believe that anybody who 
year after year hasrepresented Tammany 
Hall is ever going to be worthy of your 
confidence. Tammany Hall must be 
destroyed before the citizens of New 
York will have an even chance to get and 
keep adequate men in office, in the City 
and in the State. 

3.—Don’t try to get rich in a hurry. 
Don’t yearn after money you do not earn. 
Don’t gamble. It is a national vice and 
it destroys every year many far better 
men than Sulzer. 


IS career is finished. Heaven knows 
what will happen to him. I for one 
am sorry for him. Heis a meresymptom— 
nothing but a product. We shall learn 
on November fourth whether the people 
have learned anything from this choice 
lesson in professional politics. They will 
then choose, in Sulzer’s home city, be- 
tween the tricky, ignorant, and plunder- 
ing politicians on the one hand, and a 
ticket carefully made up by independent 
citizens on the other. Four years ago a 
fusion movement gave us Mitchell, Whit- 
man, McAneny, and Prendergast, and 
they are running all together on a ticket 
against Tammany thissummer. On the 
other side is the ticket dictated by 
Murphy. The choice will show whether 
the disgrace of Sulzer has been used by 
the people for their enlightenment, or 
whether it has passed unheeded or mis- 
understood. 
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How Men Look to Women 


By MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE, Ph.D. 


HE proper study of womankind 
| is Man—wives and daughters 
learned that long ago in pursuance 
of domestic administration; but women 
in general are learning it anew as they 
make their first modest essays in politics. 
‘The feminine lobbyist doubtless practises 
now, as ever, the wiles of the manageress 
or the adventuress, as her temperament 
may dictate, and sizes up mankind ac- 
cordingly. But the women of the West- 
ern States who have quite recently come 
into political recognition have come to a 
more direct and personal interest in the 
membership of the legislature. 

In California they have had the good 
fortune to be swept in on a wave of politi- 
cal reform and have found their presence 
and their ideas received at the Capitol 
with surprising cordiality. The twenty 
or more women who, as representatives 
of women’s clubs, and civic, charitable, 
and social-reform associations, consti- 
tuted an informal council at the Capitol 
have not found it necessary to lobby in 
order to get a hearing. For the. most 
part they have been met by the legis- 
lators with courtesy and their sugges- 
tions and demands, particularly on be- 
half of children and youth, have in many 
cases been accepted. And yet, while sit- 
ting day after day within the rail, whether 
as advocates of some reform measure or 
simply as spéctators bent on getting an 
education in political tactics, they have 
suffered a certain disillusionment con- 
cerning their political representatives. 


NCREDIBLE asit may seem, and in 
spite of all the recent muck-raking, 
which might have led to the supposition 
that most law-makers are either stupid or 
crooked, the idealizing feminine mind has 
clung to a school-girl’s dream of public 
officers both intelligent and patriotic. 
Although in the relaxation of the family 
circle their own men-folk might be a lit- 
tle peevish and personal at times, might 
practise a repetitious wit, and were even 
astonishingly egotistic and illogical when 
they wanted their own way, nevertheless, 
every woman has assumed that her Man 
was great—or, at any rate, worthier than 
other men in public life. 

Imbued as they were with these simple 
and old-fashioned ideas, it has been some- 
thing of a shock to the women attending 
the legislature to see these professional 
patriots behaving on the floor just like 
plain folks—four-fifths of them, like men 
in other walks of business, more or less in- 
competent, and sometimes rather ill- 
educated and crude in speech and manner. 
A good many seem to be there because a 
thousand dollars and mileage for four 
months’ work looks good to them; quite 
a number are there to groom themselves 
by a little legislative experience and ad- 
vertising for some salaried post in the ap- 
pointment of the government; a still 
larger number enjoy the game—such 
men as a century ago might have been 
leaders of daring deeds, or hunters, or 
possibly pirates. The fractional minor- 
ity are all that sustains the feminine ob- 
server’s faith in democracy, for they seem 
to belong to a competent order of men 
who, having been successful in business, 
journalism, or the law, honestly wish to 
put their efficiency to the use of the State. 
They are not conscious reformers, but 


they don’t like to see the country run 
badly and they itch to set things right. 

After a few days of observation, the 
herd of men begin to differentiate into 
groups according to their manner and 
physique. There is the type of well- 
groomed, gentlemanly persons’ with 
broad brows, thin lips, and quiet, incisive 
voices—of the city rather than of the soil 
—who have endurance and a considered 
pace, and are, as the spectators afterward 
learned, more pugnacious than they look. 
The country contingent with hawk-like 
eye, sun-browned cheek, thick, grizzled 
hair and high nose, represents the pioneer 
ranchmen, miners, and mountaineers. 
There is, too, a group of men who, by their 
look, might be ward politicians, success- 
ful liquor-dealers, or ex-pugilists; with 
their rosy color, developed muscle, and 
comfortable flesh, a little low of brow and 
narrow between the eyes, but wide of 
jaw and evidently genial good fellows 
among men. As for the minor types, 
there are a few who personify caution— 
they look to the right or left before they 
come out into the open, and run no un- 
necessary risks; and a considerable body 
of new men of the athletic, young-lawyer 
sort—clean, clear-eyed, very dignified, but 
as yet of unknown capacities. 


T° the feminine onlookers these legis- 

lators afford more sensations than any 
two-ring circus; for in debate they are by 
turns amusing, revolting, pitiful, and at 
times thrilling and admirable in their dis- 
play of raw or disciplined human qual- 
ities. In committee most of them be- 
have like sane, business-like creatures, 
but as soon as they get upon their feet 
on the floor many of them assume a strik- 
ing pose, either to impress their constit- 
uents, to furnish newspaper copy, or 
merely because they have an _ habitual 
affectation. 

There is the chronic humorist who 
never fails to lighten business with wit- 
ticisms, whether the subject be puerile 
or important; and the chronic legal-ob- 
jector who prides himself on teaching 
law to his colleagues, young and old alike; 
and always the old-fashioned argufier 
who has “grave doubts as to the consti- 
tutionality”’ of any measure for which he 
does not wish to vote. But most in 
evidence of all are the orators-by-instinct 
—the campaign politicians who bellow 
forth the most commonplace ideas and 
obvious facts as if patriotically inspired. 
Their sentences burst forth frequently 
with the startling unexpectedness of a 
safety-valve. 


N almost any day these explosions 
may occur. Perhaps a solid business 
man, who is ordinarily mild-mannered and 
reasonable, will rise to his feet and assure 
his colleagues that he did not intend to 
speak, but he must explain his position on 
this bill. Although the measure may con- 
cern any trivial practicality, the speaker 
will suddenly and without apparent oc- 
casion, make it an agitating affair. His 
voice takes on a fierce, orotund volume, 
and with trembling gesticulation and con- 
vulsed countenance, he will pour forth a 
stream of torrential eloquence, while his 
colleagues peacefully read the newspapers, 
smoke with half-closed eyes, or write 
letters and send them out by the mes- 


sengers as if nothing at all were going on. 
They evidently mean no disrespect, but 
they seem to know that the orator can 
not stop and most of them have already 
made up their minds how to vote. 

Whenever the perpetual tourist or a 
band of school children in charge of 
teachers, wandering through the marble 
corridors, hear this continuous, bellowing 
sound, there is a rush for the galleries 
that they may learn how their country is 
governed; but the women apprentices to 
politics ask each other in bewilderment: 
Why does he do it so violently? For if any 
woman at a club convention should carry 
on like that she would be removed and 
treated for hysterics. The only answer is: 
They can’t help it. Long ago these pol- 
iticians acquired the habit of campaign 
oratory and they know no other way of 
expressing themselves—at least on their 
feet. It is, as the French say, “‘To orate 
or to be silent!” 


[HERE is something amazing to the 

conventional feminine mind in the un- 
conscious self-exposure of these men. We 
have been taught to suppose that it is only 
women and children who talk about them- 
selves in public, or use the personal in- 
stance by way of illustration. But here 
on the floor fond fathers explain about 
“my five children” and “my little daugh- 
ter” in the presence of their brother pol- 
iticians and the curious crowd behind 
the rail with a shameless intimacy that 
makes a woman shrink. If the measure 
up for discussion relates to the liquor 
question or gambling or vice, they “turn 
on the tremolo”’ by instinct, as part of 
the oratorical effect with which to con- 
fuse the issue. Now and then the speak- 
er “fakes” his emotion pretty well, but 
usually there is an insincerity of tone 
which brings a look of boredom orcon- 
tempt to the faces of his auditors. Many 
of the women in attendance upon this 
legislature had also attended the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
San Francisco last year, and they could 
but contrast the reticent dignity of speech, 
the restrained: emotion, and the earnest 
resort to facts displayed there with the 
egotism of naked masculinity exhibited 
by their political representatives. 


[X almost every legislative debate there 

are two or three old-time bogies that 
continually pop up. If the bill has any 
relation, however remote, to certain well- 
known corporations, some gentlemen 
feel obliged to get up and whack them— 
regardless of personal obligations. This 
kind of bogeyism is supposed to look well. 
But to the spectator it seems very like 
the automatic whipping of a dead-eyed 
teamster which has ceased to produce 
any effect whatever. Then there is that 
yellow bogie, the Oriental, who has had 
the stuffing knocked out of him regularly 
for thirty years, but who must be dragged 
out at every session in order that the 
astute politician may set himself right 
with certain labor interests. The most 
ancient shade of all is the States Rights 
Alarum—warranted to go off as promptly 
as a clock whenever there is an issue be- 
tween the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the State happens to be in 
a mood to dare the President and his 
minions to come on. 
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Among other old-fashioned but more 
staid and reverend figures are the Plati- 
tudes—moral and otherwise—which, like 
marionettes, punctiliously appear and 
play their parts while their masters pull 
the strings and furnish the voice. *When- 
ever a senator wishes to “crawfish” he 
usually begins by declaring that “the 
motives of every gentleman on the floor 
are above reproach”—he is perfectly 
sure of that—and then he produces a prim 
little puppet, whom he calls “My Con- 
science,” who explains how imperative it 
is that he should vote “as he thinks best.” 
Everybody within hearing may know that 
this is merely an excuse for voting some 
other way than he has promised or than 
his constituents demand, but, if main- 
tained with sufficient skill, it is unan- 
swerable. 

But all this play-acting is not so out of 
place as it might appear. The fact is, 
these gentlemen are not talking to their 
colleagues or even to the galleries, but 
to the newspaper correspondents. Pro- 
fessional politicians always need advertis- 
ing, and every legislator wishes to be 
presented to his constituents in the morn- 
ing papers as a highly moral and energetic 


fellow. For, if it should inadvertently 
happen that he can not deliver the goods 
that he promised before election, he must 
still be able to convince the people that 
he tried very hard to do so. Indeed 
trite moralizings and sentimental bun- 
combe seem to be a sort of steam let off 
to cloud the issue. 

Men used to do this wholly by means 
of platform oratory, but nowadays to 
roar and to quaver and to shake your 
fists or point the trembling forefinger is 
getting out of date—is even a little ridic- 
ulous—and the newspapers must be relied 
on to create the necessary atmosphere 
of approval in the orator’s own district. 
Thus, whenever the modern legislator 
finds it desirable to vote against the 
demands of his constituents he takes 
refuge in posing as a martyr to his con- 
science and explains at length (for the 
benefit of the reporters and his home 
town) why he must do so even at the 
risk of political suicide. 

At this session of the California legis- 
lature one wholly new note was sounded 
—one that frequently lightened the 
murky air with humor. For the first 
time in the experience of these represent- 
atives the “good woman’s influence,” 
about which they had been wont to 
spout, had become a concrete thing to be 
reckoned with. Those quiet, innocent- 
looking ladies within the rail represented 
thousands of silent voters whose temper 
in politics had not yet been tested; 
and behind them were other shadowy 
thousands quite unknown but not, there- 
fore, negligible. Whether a man scorned 
or approved of their power, it might well 
make him uneasy. 


Those legislators, particularly, who 
wished to sidetrack the moral measures 
definitely urged by the feminine elector- 
ate, referred with resentment to the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon them by their 
women constituents. One assemblyman, 
in a very violent manner, called ‘‘God 
to witness” the awful day when the 
mothers of the country descended to 
threaten their accredited representatives. 
To the amusement of his auditors, he 
then revealed that among hundreds of 
letters from women he had received one 
from a “good lady” who, after asking 
him to vote for a certain measure, had 
concluded with the terrible statement that 
“the women will remember their enemies 
as well as their friends!’ Another 
gentleman complained openly of the 
political menace of the organized women’s 
clubs, temperance unions, and civic 
leagues of his district. He doubtless 
knew how to meet the pressure of corpo- 
ration and machine interests, but he had 
no idea how to escape this feminine coer- 
cion. All he could do was to stand up 
and shout that these women did not 
know what they wanted, nor what they 
were talking about. One senator asked 


a colleague whether he was going to vote 
for a certain bill that the women were 
urging; the other replied, whimsically: 
“Don’t I have to go home?” 

In the debate on the Red Light In- 
junction and Abatement Bill on the 
floor of the Senate, the leader of the op- 
position expressed himself as distressed 
to see “‘the blushes and looks of horror” 
on the faces of the twenty or more middle- 
aged women who were there to represent 
various reform associations. They ought 
not to be there, he said; it was quite 
improper and they had only themselves 
to blame. He was only one of several 
men, otherwise highly intelligent and 
capable, who instinctively took the tradi- 
tional attitude toward women, and were 
quite unaware that the conspiracy of 
silence between men and women on 
certain vital subjects has been finally 
and completely broken through. They 
seemed not to grasp the idea that women, 
however limited in political experience, 
know perfectly what they want, especially 
in matters relating to the welfare of 
children and youth. 

The legislators were constantly refer- 
ring to “the good women” and by impli- 
cation setting others over into the cate- 
gory of “bad women.” They have not 
yet found out that this classification is 
offensive to “the good women” them- 
selves, nor do they perceive that women 
are already differentiated into many 
varieties, requiring varied treatment. In- 
side the privileged rail, in those solemn 
red plush chairs, there have been sitting 
through the whole session a coterie of 
women who looked, no doubt, to the un- 
discriminating male eye, just like a 


thousand other harmless, decent, domestic 
ladies such as men leave out of account 
when bent on legislative errands. These 
women were all over thirty, some of them 
gray-haired, _serious-looking, quietly 
dressed and unmistakably ladies, and 
a little shy at being marked out as there 
“for something.” 

What these lawmakers did not compre- 
hend was that this row of innocent-looking 
middle-aged women had been working 
for years in charities—for the aged and 
infirm, the defective, the unemployed, 
the sick of body and soul, the young on 
the roads of perdition—and that they 
represented an amount of competence 
and accumulated information on these 
matters not possessed by most politicians. 
While these gentle-seeming creatures sat 
there with that look of disciplined docility 
which is the mask of women of our day, 
the cock-sure legislator told them what 
they ought to want, as if their legislative 
demands were vagaries of children. A 
pretty, gray-haired lady whose whole 
leisure had been given for years to work 
among defective children, said one day, 
hotly, to another woman of the circle: 
“If I could show these men the horrible, 





misshapen, diseased babies in an insti- 
tution within a mile of this Capitol, they 
might realize a little what we are here 
for—and what they should be here for.” 
And the others could but feel with her 
that it would be a long time before the 
average man would see what they can see. 

But if those women in waiting sickened 
sometimes at the primitive man there 
exposed to their gaze, they were, neverthe- 
less, acute enough to grasp the political 
significance of a body that, while falling 
so far below their ideals, was yet better, 
perhaps, than the constituency from 
which its members came. They said 
to themselves: This is concrete democ- 
racy. We have legislators behaving like 
that because we, The People, are like 
that. They might have said—to para- 
phrase a famous criminologist—that 
every community has the legislators it 
deserves. 

As the days of the session hurried on 
and moments of crisis became more 
frequent, exceptional men began to 
stand out—a good many of them; and 
this fractional minority became, to the 
feminine imagination, the saving remnant 
of the State. They were the younger 
men, or those not so long in public harness, 
for the most part, who had a premonition 
of the approaching and cleaner order; 
men of better education who bring to the 
struggles of practical legislation higher 
ideals absorbed in an academic atmos- 
phere; men who don’t drink so much 
nor talk so blatantly as the old-time poli- 
tician; men who are willing even to listen 
respectfully, and do not resent the claims 
of women citizens. : 

The women within the rail soon came 
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to understand that the real work of 
a modern legislature is done in commit- 
tees and that what they were hearing 
upon the floor was, in part, copy for the 
newspapers, but chiefly the natural un- 
considered talk of the mischievous, 
irresponsible, unmoral boy that survives 
in every normal man and must blow off. 
They began to judge them less by their 
public behavior and more by the results 
in the shape of legislation which was the 
serious business for which they were 
commissioned. Considering the noise, 
the inattention, the lack of system and 
facilities, and the inexperience of many 
of the legislators, the laws that at last 
emerged and went on the statute books 
were surprisingly good. 

It was a great education, for the women, 
in the nature and methods of man outside 
of domestication; while to many of the 
legislators these women were probably 
mere eccentrics or reformers—not to use 


less respectful terms. Yet that polite, 
critical, docile-looking circle was also 
shrewder than it looked. However un- 
tutored in politics, these women knew how 
to stand obstinately against the comfort- 
able creed of Things-as-they-are, and, 
in their very ignorance and _ idealism, 
would continue to exact a higher standard. 
Every man began unconsciously to recall 
his mother’s, or his wife’s, or his often- 
pooh-poohed sister’s point of view; while 
each woman went home saying to herself: 
women can get anything they want from 
the legislature if they attend to the repre- 
sentatives in their own districts. They 
have all but done it once—they can do 
it better next time. At the next session 


there will be another circle, larger, more | 


assured, more obstinate, and with more 
experience in the psychology and prac- 


tice of legislators; and in two years or | 


four, with women voting, the exceptions 


among legislators may become the rule. | 


Finance 


The Passing of the Pioneers 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


HE owner of securities who is 

i not directly connected with large 

affairs can not fail to be puzzled 
at times by the rapidly changing per- 
sonnel of the country’s financial leaders. 
He has but to read the biographies of 
men like H. H. Rogers, E. H. Harriman, 
Henry M. Flagler, J. P. Morgan, and 
Anthony N. Brady to realize that these 
men were the very life of many of the 
great corporations they created. 

The old leaders brought about what 
has been called a “hundred million dollar 
era.” Concentration and centralization 
of industry, while having other than 
personal causes, were at least championed 
and led by men such as these. Already 
this year three of our greatest “captains 
of industry” have died. In less than 
ten years a whole generation has left 
the stage. Who will succeed them no 
one can tell. Perhaps.they will have no 
successors, and there may be no need of 
any. 

In the nature of human life men must 
die, that being one of the chances of 
business and investment just as it is of 
everything else. But a few years ago, 
somehow, not much thought was taken 
of what would be the results of the passing 
of an entire group of financial giants. 
The intimate part which certain daring 
geniuses played in building up the cor- 
porate structure of this country clearly 
raises a problem now that so many of 
them have gone. What will be the 
effect upon investment securities? Are 
either temporary losses in market 
prices or in permanent values to be ex- 
pected? 


What Brady Stood For 


TAKE for instance Anthony N. Brady, 

whose death was so recently record- 
ed. Perhaps there are many readers 
who never heard of Brady. His name 
certainly did not arouse the newspaper 
headline writer to such pitches of enthu- 
siasm as did those of John D. Rocke- 
feller, J. P. Morgan, and E. H. Harriman. 
He was a quiet man who escaped public- 
ity. But hé was one of the Titans all 
the same. Beginning life as a small tea 


merchant, he came to be what is known | 
as a power in finance, and his fortune | 


must be all the way from $40,000,000 
to $75,000,000. Not that the fortune 
means much in itself. It is mentioned 
more by way of incident than because 
of its intrinsic importance. It is not 
the riches he accumulated that essen- 
tially matters, it is the master influence 
that he and many others like him pos- 
sessed in shaping industry into what it is 
to-day. 

From a successful tea merchant in 
Albany, Brady eventually became inter- 
ested in the local utilities (gas, tractions, 
and so on) and later entered the same 
field in a broader way. Although in 
time he became a dominating figure in 
one of the country’s largest trust com- 
panies, an important figure in rubber 
companies, and the holder of an immense 
quantity of stocks (said to have had a 
value as high as $31,000,000) in tobacco, 
yet this man always devoted his talents 
mainly to gas, electric light, and street 
railway enterprises. He was one of the 
chief factors in the gas company in 
Chicago and he was the man in the abnor- 
mally rich electric lighting company in 
New York City and the traction lines 
in Brooklyn. The latter he improved 
and built up to an appreciable extent, 
and mainly through his efforts a concern, 
which ten or fifteen years before had 
very poor credit, was able to command 
more than two hundred millions of dollars 
for new subways designed on a liberal 
scale for future generations. 


Good Work Lives On 


As men like Brady pass away condi- 

tions affecting their enterprises must 
change. Is the new order of things dis- 
quieting or reassuring? 

It is much easier to ask broad ques- 
tions than to answer them. Time alone 
fully satisfies such queries. But it may 
be noted that even in the daily stock 
market, where fluctuations depend largely 
upon sudden and unexpected happenings, 
and the unaccountable personal equa- 
tion, no disturbance resulted from the 
death of Harriman, Morgan, and Brady, 
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vast as their interests were. Men are 
not as indispensable as they seem. 
One sound lesson to draw from these 
facts is that those who build sound 
structures need have little fear of the 
fate of these creations after death. No 
doubt many enterprises depend largely 
upon one man’s ability. A sanitarium 
in the Catskills which is said to have 
insured the life of the remarkable physi- 
cian who founded and conducts it, for 
the full amount of the capital stock, is 
not an exception. Most investors will 


do well to keep their hands off a concern - 


where the personal equation is absolutely 
essential. Conservative securities are 
based upon more than any oneman. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad would not have 
been what it is to-day without Scott, 
Thompson, and Cassatt. But who doubts 
the ability of Rea to continue the work 
which an almost military organization has 
set in motion? 

It is perhaps safe to say that the work 
of the future calls for hard industry and 
plain, ordinary, efficient workers, rather 
than for daring and genius. Indeed the 
men who have gone are not only not indis- 
pensable for the present and future, but 
are perhaps not best fitted to meet the 
new problems which have arisen. This 
is a radical statement, but it bears close 
inspection. 

Clearly the railroads do not call for 
either a Harriman or a Cassatt. Indeed 
they do not seem to call for a Mellen. 
An executive for the immense structure 
which E. H. Harriman built up would 
have been sorely out of place in the last 
year or two if he had been of the plunging, 
ambitious type. From the point of view 
solely of the owners of stocks and bonds 
the men to head the Harriman railroads 
must be both conservative and sensitive 
to public opinion. Ruthlessness simply 
would have made the trouble into which 
their properties had fallen because of 
the government suit against their merger 
all the worse. The same is true also of 
the New Haven system. What will 
give value to New Haven debentures and 
stock in the next few years will be con- 
servative bookkeeping and finance, and 
the ability of the new executive to get 
close to boards of trade and local granges. 
A giant of finance, bent upon colossal 
amalgamations, would simply throw the 
New Haven with its scores of thousands 
of security-holders into bankruptcy. 


The Trusts No Longer Supreme 


(THE last few years have witnessed a 
remarkable movement toward de- 
centralization in industry. In the bank- 
ing field alone the tendency has been 
otherwise. Whether this will continue 
now that Morgan is dead, and public 
opinion and the party in power alike 
oppose the movement, is at least ques- 
tionable. But the big transportation 
and manufacturing industries are decen- 
tralizing rather thancombining. Enforce- 
ment of the Sherman Law has broken 
up many of them. The mammoth Oil 
and Tobacco Trusts have been split 
into many parts, and there are several 
new tobacco companies of prominence, 
and a dozen new and ambitious oil 
concerns. Under the same decree the 
Powder Trust has split into three, and 
the Harvester Trust has to an extent 
anticipated an unfavorable decision by 
voluntarily separating into two seg- 
ments. The Sugar, Shoe Machinery, 
and Steel Trusts are now being sued 
and it looks as if the Telephone and 
Smelting Trusts would come next. A 





score of smaller combinations are under 
similar attack. 

Moreover, it has begun to dawn upon 
men that perhaps after all bigness does 
not mean efficiency. Stockholders want 
officers who will conserve and make 
efficient rather than aggrandize. The 
new president of the American Sugar 
Refining Company is an amiable and 
accomplished gentleman, but to compare 
Charles H. Allen with Henry Havemeyer, 
autocrat of sugar, would be to provoke 
a laugh. Havemeyer was a man of 
singular force of will, but if he were 
living to-day and trying to operate his 
company as he did fifteen years ago, it 
would be crushed and ruined by sheer 
force of public opinion. 

Thus while business to be successful 
needs efficient operators to-day as much 
as ever it did, it does not require the same 
type of masterful Titans. The big cor- 
poration to-day demands an executive 
who will conserve its resources, take an 
enlightened view of public as well as 
private rights, and employ the soundest 
and most scientific methods. But more 
significant still is the fact that an entirely 
new group of business enterprises, calling 
upon the public for their investment 
savings, has grown up along with the 
decline in the power of the big combina- 
tions. 

Even if the compulsion of law, public 
opinion, and doubts as to their real 
efficiency had not begun to break the 
grip of the giant combinations, another 
power has arisen to check them. Wholly 
new groups of enterprises have come 
into being to command executive talent 
and investment capital. It has been 
said that the old autocracy of business 
has gone and a new democracy come in 


its stead. This statement is rather | 


“high falutin” and remains to be proven. 
But it is at least true that two of the 
greatest of these new industries, the 
automobile and public utility, have grown 


up without any large combinations or | 


trusts. Until a comparatively few years 


ago the only important public utility | 


companies were in the large cities and 


were in the hands of the same men that | 
controlled railroads and industrial trusts. | 
But the business of gas and electric light- | 
ing and power and interurban railways has | 
long since expanded far beyond the large | 


cities as well as away from any limited 
group of financial autocrats. An entirely 
new generation of men has come forward 
to build and manage these concerns. 

It has been well said that this is an 
era of little things and little jobs in the 
financial world. That is because so 
many new industries have grown up to a 
point where they demand capital from 
the public at large. A few of the execu- 
tives of these newer industries are fairly 
well known, such as Henry Ford of auto- 
mobile fame and George Eastman of 
kodak renown. But for the most part 
the newer leaders of business do not figure 
in the public eye as did the financiers 
who have gone. 

Thus the passing of the Old Guard 
does not seem on the whole to threaten 
the stability of our investment structure. 
Now and then the newer promotions lack 
stability and are ballooned too high by 
their over-enthusiastic backers. Some 
fairly big bubbles will have to be pricked. 
Some mistakes are being made which the 
older generation would have avoided. 
But altogether a fairly sober time seems 
promised, and less will be heard about the 
High Finance and The Interests. Anda 
very fortunate thing that is for the owner 
of securities. 
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The Whens of Life 


i 1 When The Last Child Leaves 





For half your life, you’ve labored with “‘the children” in your mind, | There’s a good deal of that feeling when the baby went to school, 
Sometimes a little step ahead, sometimes a mile behind, Or the big boy went to work (as independent as a mule!) 

And many a night you’ve pondered on the whenceness of the how, Or the girl went off to college, with a happy, hurried kiss, 

But you did it, yep, you did it! raised ’em one and all, and now— But always there were comings-back. It never was like this! 


Lordy, but it’s lonely when the last child leaves; So, oh, it’s lonely, lonely, when the last child’s left. 


The year is at the autumn and the very weather grieves; 

The skies are gloomed and raining, 

The whipped trees are complaining 

And there’s sobbing in the chimney and a weeping at the eaves. 


The living-room has suffered loss, the bedroom cries of theft. 
And eke the cheerful dining-room 

Becomes a sad, repining-room, 

For every room is lonely when the whole house is bereft, 













For oh! it’s lonely, lonely, when the last child leaves. So, oh! it’s lonely, lonely, when the last child’s left. 


Ww 


You can not change the universe, you wouldn’t if you could; 
Your link is in the chain of life, and somehow that is good, 
But you were first to them so long, in all their joys and cares, 
And now the last one’s left you to remembrances—and prayers. 


So, oh! it’s lonely, lonely, when the last child’s gone, 

Seems ’most like a waste of time just living on and on, 

With no one left to do for, 

To hustle for and stew for, 
=| And you know the dusk around you is the twilight, not the dawn, 
e So, oh! it’s lonely, lonely, when the last child’s gone. 


Epmunp VANcE Cooke. 

















New York Globe 

Who may be just the guy to take a 
moribund gazette, and make the same 
as lively as a London suffragette? Who 
may be just the guy to wage a nation-wide 
crusade and show the demons up who 
dope the circus lemonade? Who may 
be just the guy to put a night shift 
on the press, and shoot the circulation 
to 1,000,000—more or less? Who may 
be just the guy to put old Colonel 
Harvey hep to how to -ginger up his 
rag and fill it full of pep? (But can 
he call the turn on who will be our 
President and rule the land four years 
from date?) That Norman Hapgood gent. 


Savannah (Georgia) Free Press 
Norman Hapgood may strike a happy 
chord in Harprer’s WEEKLY. 


Oakland (California) Tribune 

We are sorry to lose Colonel Harvey’s 
scintillant lucubrations. He discussed 
men and measures with engaging frank- 
ness and rare good temper, and he dis- 
played keen penetration in his estimates 
of the movement of popular forces and 
the trend of public opinion. He is no 
enthusiast, like Norman Hapgood, and 
he never tried to make the WEEKLY 
popular by appealing to prejudice or 
fanning popular excitement. Hapgood 
is an adept at both. 


Fort Worth (Texas) Record 

Norman is a great molder of public 
thought. It takes him months to fully 
make up his mind, and then he acts. 
Wouldn’t he be a valuable man on the 
staff of a daily newspaper, where a star 
man is given five seconds to make up his 
mind and is canned if he doesn’t deliver 
the goods? 

But Norman is a journalist, and the 
workers in the morning or afternoon 
field are mere men. 


Fort Wayne (Indiana) News 

What the WEEKLY will be under its 
new management remains to be seen, and 
it may be that an effort will be made 
to popularize it by the introduction of 
hysterical sensationalism and by a pan- 
dering to the multitude inoculated with 
the social and economic heresies of our day. 


Fort Worth (Texas) Telegram 

The name of the magazine will not be 
changed, at least for the present; so 
the subscribers will have to judge for 
themselves when it casts the rusty shell 
of worldliness and begins to dabble its 
butterfly wings in the divine afflatus 
fresh from the altruistic knobs. 


Syracuse (New York) Herald 

If McReynolds thinks this is hard 
going, though, just let him wait until 
Norm Hapgood gets back into editorial 
harness again. 


Life 

Anent the recent change of owners of 
Harper’s WEEKLY, we find the Spring- 
field Republican discussing weeklies in 
general, and saying: 

Of course there are politics and litera- 
ture which keep a number of strong 
English weeklies going. But for some 
reason the English type of weekly has 
thrived even less in this country than the 
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What They Think of Us 


English type of monthly review. But 
it is a big public, and one never can 
tell what may take its fancy. 

Yes, it is a big public, but at present 
it seems to be very imperfectly assorted. 
There must be a great many readers 
who don’t know where to get the precise 
thing they want. There is great diver- 
sity of taste and need. A good many 
periodicals seem now to be constructed 
on a sort of blunderbuss plan and aimed 
at the whole company of readers, in 
the hope of reaching everybody with 
something. But that is a large contract, 
and does not promise to make effective 
publications. 

The more inviting method is for the 
editor or publisher to settle in his 
mind what kind of readers he wants, 
and do his best to sort them out of the 
general mass and make friends with them. 
That is something that can not be done 
in a minute. It is a long process, but 
when you have accomplished it you have 
something worth having: a body of 
constituents who know you, and care 
what you say, and who will be helpful 
to you as long as theyfind that you are 
helpful to them. There is a difference 
between periodicals that is of the same sort 
as the difference between Delmonico’s, say, 
and a travelers’ lunch counter. 


Boston Truth 

Mr. Hapgood’s notions . . . compre- 
hend muckraking, exposure, the divorce 
of the editorial page from the counting- 
room, denunciation of social conditions 
and financial methods, and the whole 
saturated with socialism. Mr. Hapgood 
is high-headed and opinionated; he 
would not hesitate a moment to accept 
a position as general manager of the uni- 
verse. He is a super-muckraker. We 
regret he was not present at the creation. 


Unity 

Unity is glad that Norman Hapgood 
obtained possession of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
rather than start another paper; for 
now we have plenty, but we would have 
been one short without an organ for 
Norman Hapgood. Now old associa- 
tions will be reinforced by new inspira- 
tions, and the sagacity, the wisdom, and 
the culture of George William Curtis be 
justified in his succession. 


Phoenix (Arizona) Republican 

The new WEEKLY will appeal to an 
entirely new class of readers, and prob- 
ably many more of them, bringing them 
into closer touch with the world as it is 
rather than as it ought to be. 


San Francisco Star 

How can Harper’s or anything else 
so reach and help the average reader that 
he “must have it”? We think that Hap- 
good knows or will find out. 


Columbus (South Carolina) Record 

Norman Hapgood is an enthusiastic 
admirer of President Wilson, and he 
believes the South is the coming section 
of the country—two points very much in 
his favor. 


Rockford (Illinois) Star 

Unless we are much mistaken, Editor 
Hapgood will put Harprer’s WEEKLY in 
the list of oft-quoted periodicals. 





La Crosse (Wisconsin) Tribune 
Norman Hapgood will make the 
WEEKLY welcome in American homes. 


Hammond (Indiana) Times 
What Will Hapgood Say? 

President Wilson and friends of his 
administration, as well as many other 
publicists, are rather anxiously awaiting 
the first appearance of the new HarPEr’s 
WEEKLY within a few days. They arc 
curious to see what attitude Norman 
Hapgood and his associates, new owners 
of the WEEKLY, will assume toward the 
administration. 

Important changes are contemplated 
both in the appearance and nature of the 
contents. In discussing the appearance“ 
of this newcomer among the McCiure 
publications, Mr. Hapgood has already 
announced that the editorial policy of 
the publication would be favorable to- 
ward the progressive policies of th 
present administration; but, since he 
also intimated that their attitude to 
ward progressive policies of all kind: 
would be one of hearty support ge 
gardless of the party which may be 
leading, the President and his advisers ar 
anxious to know just what he does gxean. 


Waco Morning News 

Mr. Hapgood’s writings not yet hav 
puzzled us so, shot over our heads so 
that we have had to take refuge in inand: 
characterization thereof as ‘“‘classical.”} 
However that be, we are not interested 
in the return of Hapgood. We do not 
class him with Colonel Harvey in any); 
regard, and that Harvey is still with us; 
as editor of the North American Review. 
is all that concerns us and all we are glad 
for. And we consider Harpsr’s will 
lose a deal of its influence and friendship 
in the South and Southwest with Harvey. 
gone, and Hapgood, outcast of Collier’s, 
injecting his Bull Moose fads and un-: 
stable comment on the times viewed with, 
Roosevelt’s myopic vision, where for so 
many years was Harvey’s _ sterling 
writing on men and measures, times and 
customs, 


Extract from letter of Senator iV'm. Fa 
Borah, May 22, 1913. 


I sincerely congratulate you _ more 
sincerely I congratulate the cotntry. | 
have been for many years one of ‘your, 
readers and I am glad of an opportunity 
to be so again. 

There never has been in the history 
of this country a finer opening for a 
journal which will voice the sane and 
permanent principles of modern progress 
—which will refuse to yield to the dema- 
gogic demands of those who would build up 
classes and which will defy those’ power- 
ful interests which through another pro- 
cess would create classes. 


Extract from a letter from Miles Poindexter, ; 
dated May 22, 1913. 


The underlying popular impulses and 
spirit of the times, I think, are more in- 
tense and persistent and far-reaching 
than even we progressives generally ap- 
preciate. It will make a great field and: 
opportunity for you with sygh-a powg:- 
ful instrument as you can inake of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY. 





